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“100 Lessons in Nature BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 
Ar ound My School. ogg sormaL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 
y Frank 0. Payne THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author a 


DECEMBER 7, 1805. 








Is the first book on Nature Study to be pub- 
lished that gives practical guidance and at the 
same time is in accord with the best pedagogic 
thought. Wherever any work in nature is being 
undertaken this book should be in the hands of 
every teacher. 


The Famous Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 


-BEITZEL’S NEW SPELLERS. 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER 


TWO CONSECUTIVE LOGICAL SYSTEMATIC SPELLING BOOKS. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 


(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


CuaAp. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; Chap. II.— 
Lessons on Leaves. Plants, and Fruits; Chap. I[II.—Lessons on 
Animals; Chap. IV.—The School Museum; Chap. V.—Rainy- 
day Lessons ; Chap. VI.—Lessons in the School Yard ; Chap. VII 
—Walks with the Children; Chap VIII.—Collections during va- 
cation; Chap. IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study—Books 
of Reference, etc. 

In Chap. II., we find lessons in Seeds, pods, berries, propa- 
gation, the Daisy, the Gentian, &c. 

In Chap. III., some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle the 
Fly, the Grasshopper. the Bee Family, Wasp. Ants, the Dragon 
Fly, the Turtie, Fishes, Birds, Bones. etc. etc. 

In Chap. V., we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, 


Sulphur, Soap, Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others. These books are entirely new and are based upon the 


principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
ers of nature, and the book comes straight from the requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 
school-room. It contains 50 valuable illustrations, has | Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
200 pages, is well printed, and handsomely bound in pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
cloth. Price $1.00. A copy to any teacher for exam- | Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
ination, 90 cents, postpaid. Special terms for quantities. | books unprecedented for their success. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch Street, - - . PHILADE| pHIA- 


Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on 
Science teaching but one of the most successful teach- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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just puauisie, PYETHODS OF MIND-TRAINING 


CONCENTRATED ATTENTION AND MEMORY, 
By CATHERINE AIKEN. 


Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 110. Ten Illustrations. Price, $1.00. Price to 
Teachers, postpaid, 85 Cents. 


One of the most remarkable and helpful books ever published. 















President J. M. TA YLOR, of Vassar College, says: 

‘*1 do not think you can tell the half; the work must be seen 
in its progress to be fully appreciated. The result of your 
plan seemed to me remarkable.” 

President G. STANLEY HALL, of Clark Univ.,says: 
‘*The exercises which | saw in your school interested me 
greatly. I should not have thought such rapidity and cer- 
tainty possible had | not seen it.”’ 


Rev. JOSTA H STRONG, author of “Our Country,” says: 
‘I was much impressed by what | saw and heard of your commencement exercises, and since then have 


described to many your method of fixing attention and of cultivating the memory. If 1 could have had that 
training when a boy I should have put forty years into the last twenty.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Exercise for accuracy in reealling objects in their 
places, and in their relation to other objects. 
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and Moters, 
ments, 


Catalogues 


this paper. 


Chemicals and Chemical 
Harvard Physical Apparatus, Apparatus adap- 
ted to Gage’s Series of Text-Books on Physics. 


TNIQUE, MODERN and CHEAP 


Physical, Chemical and 
Electrical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, Dynamos 


Standard Electrical Test Instru- 
Glassware, 





ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO., Incorporated. 


(Successors to A. P. GAGE & SON and ZIEGLER Bros.) 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers, 


141 FRANKLIN, cor. FEDERAL ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


furnished free to teachers of Science on application. 


Teachers in sending for Catalogues or orders will please mention 








this course; also 
plies. 


FRANKLIN 





Mariotte Bottle, 5053. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for 


Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 


logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- 


EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. 





Visual Teaching. 








TAKE IT UP NOW. 


—Don’t wait to follow someone's iead. 


Cut shows ‘ Criterion’? Magic Lantern with Electric Lamp, but any form of 
light may be substituted. The ‘‘ Criterion” is the only lantern made that is suitable for 


all work, from Kindergarten to Laboratory. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
115-117 Nassau St., = = New York. 


Manufacturers of Projection Apparatus, 
Lantern Slides, Focusing Lamps and 
Accessories. Send for Catalogue 


e AGENCIES— 


189 La Salle Street, - 

| 131 Post street, SAN FRAMDN¢'SCO, CAL, 
50 Bromfie)d Street, - BOSTON, MASS, 
33-35 So. Tenth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

| 415 N. Broadway, - - ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
|| 126 Erie‘ o, ka: k B’ld’g., BUFFALO,N.Y. 
@ 39 Marietta Street,- - ATLAN‘A, GA. 





TEACHING BY ELECTRICITY 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOL. 


Fred. Frick, Ithaca, N. Y, Nov. 13, 1895. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Dear Sir :| um pleased to inform you that the program 
clock is working to our entire satisfaction. We are 
more than pleased with it—we are delighted. With 
the improvements that you have recently made, it is 
a perfect piece of apparatus. The eight programs in 
our school and residence building are always rong 
with regularity and promptpess. We have not yet 
got beyond experiencing a little start of surprise 
when such a special program, es that of Sunday, isrung 

The mechanism seems to be simple and strong, and 
any one ignorant of mechanical coutrivances, gener- 
ally, finds very little aifficulty in adja, tine the appar- 

e 








atus and changing the programs. T elock ought to 
to have a wide sale. A school having once used one 
wou'd be unwilling to depend upon’ human agency | 
again for the ringing ot its bells. 

Very truly yours, C. V. PARcELL, Prin. 


__ Write for illustrated catalogue and festimonials 
illustrating and describing the success/u/ use of | 


Frick’s Automatic Electric Program Clock 
in all classes of Schools and Colleges. Satisfactory | 
results guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 
Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


TBACHERS’ AIDS, you'‘moet Seie"ts 
ods f Arithmetic, History. 3 my rf 


Send 6cents. E,. L. K & 
Winth Street. New York. O., Gl tas! 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Musical -- - 
Merchandise, 


Band Instruments, Violins, Drums, 
Harps, Music Boxes, Metronomes, 
Cornets, Bugles, Accordoins, Etc., Etc, 


BAY STATE 


GUITARS, BANJOS, . . = 
MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, 


Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington St., & 33 Court St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Jobnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kings of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 


a? 
WRONG 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 


CHOOL & COLLEGE 
CLENCE APPARATUS 


Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AFIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann 8ts., 
BRANCHES : 
111 Madisen t., Chicage 
7 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 

| best Colleges and Universities. Correspondeenc 
| solicited. Catalogue on application. 





CBVEVVSVScVEVVESSUO? 


Political 
Economy 


: = 
$ EE] 
is an important subject, and one that 
never fails to interest and benefit the 
$ student if itis properly treated. Most 
4 text books on this subject however, are 
abstruse and uninteresting. We pub- 
* lish a work, entitled Descriptive Eco- 
nomics, which treats the subject in 2 
simple and fascinating manner, and 
which students read and study with 
$ pleasure. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


Educationa Publishers, 


Se BVESTesesse 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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USE, BARNES” INK, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


% “ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
>» @ immense gain in neatness.”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 









Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


G. P. HOLDEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643 E. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





ommon-Sense 
hristmas Presents 


have sliding trays, are 


Our tools are of the best 





makes and fully warranted 





209 BOWERY 


Tool Chests and Tools 


Our tool chests are thoroughly made of selected 
chestnut stock, with heavy hard-wood mouldings, 


fitted with good locks 


and strong handles and are nicely varnished. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO 


NEW YORK. 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
. ASSOCIATION "kent 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agenctes for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 120}¢ So. Spring St., | 1242 Twelfth St., 
Boston, ae —= York. Chicago, Il. Toronto. Canada.| Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. C. 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


110 Tremant St., BOSTON. 169 Wabash Ave. CHICACO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(C. A. Scott & Co., Proprietors). 
Agency Manual free to any address, One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Co 7 14 nd teachers is invited. 
a shoe ELAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


“ —Y¥ouldn’t Handle the School.” 


This explains why some vacancies are occurring. Changes are made now for Jan. rst. 
Available teachers ready to take good places on short notice should write to 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, © hicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 

















E. F. FOSTER, Manager, | 





THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions. 


Write for particulars. 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
West 23d St. Fifth av.,a Bway) NEW YORK, 


Teachers Wanted! reesei ocak wooo, 
la 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit_e Brewer, Manager. 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high gi ade positionsin Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt, 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(11th year.) 


1s valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If fe panty hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them 








: 3 ; is asked to recommend 
you, that is more, Ours Aecommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracussg, N. Y. 

chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 








3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y, 
ON EASY TERMS. An 
interest in a live, grow- 


FOR SAL ve om 


town, Best school territory in the Mississippi Valley 
Property new and cost over $40,000, well equipped and 
liberally endowed. Rent and water privileges abso- 
lutely free. Largeand increasing patronage. Excel 
lent chance for a good man with a little money. Cor 
respondence solicited. 

Inquire through THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Timely Warning. 3 
ie 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of * 

the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
Oe: in 1780) has ted to the placing on the market QUIS, 10) 
+29 many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 

of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 


\ \ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 












Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


}used in their manufactures. Overworked men and wom- 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that en, the nervous, weak and de- 

they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. bilitated, will find in the Acid 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, Phosphate a most agreeable, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. grateful and harmless stimulant, 








giving renewed strength and 


—<e< gz) «For Vertical Writing. <= ) vigor to the entire system 


Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S lr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 


says: ‘‘I ne used it in my own case when 
ff h , with 
VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH iis sal Thane preted i 


| many of the various forms of nervous de- 


P E N S | bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
° —— 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
at by careful study of required conditions. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK.| For sale by all Druggists. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 









SeVEVVVScVUessessesse 


Teaching 
¢ Bookkeeping 





from one kind of text-book is drudgery 
but teaching it from another kind is 
genuine pleasure; and besides papils 
get a better knowledge of the subject. 
Which kind are you using? If the 
former, let us send you sample pages 
of one of the Jatter. Don’t drudge 
with that old book any longer. 


Packer's 


Tar 
Soap 


The antiseptic quality otf 


The BEST MACHINE i SCHOOL and HOME | 


itmakesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER | 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
“It is correctly named ; ony moan to perfection of 
anything of the king I eve 
VILL ARD” F. HYDE, 
School Commi -. mer 2d Dist., Franklin’ Co., N.Y 
All Stationers oat it. Price $1, ant express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H, | © ¥®®8BO80080800008 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 


Educational Publishers, 


WVVVVVVVVVVVVSVVVte 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
AND CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rareceeacccesacesees 





Packer’s Tar Soap is a pro- 


Cash Advanced Weekly ‘° tcliable men in the sale of the ; ol 
y Officially adopted for the schools cf eres ele poem is 
international Cyclopaedia New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. balsamic properties make it 


useful in irritated conditions of 
the skin. For washing the 
Hair and: Scalp it is without 


sonal Interview Desivea, DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 








BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. _—, a rival: it removes 
BLACKBOARDS, All Kinds. | FOR. R. HL. GALPEN, Pasion, Ford and yA oe 
“lees ee eae cee LOGUES 3 East 14th St., | the hair bu' leaves it soft and 
HALL FURNITURE. "| NEW YORK. rant 
& SCHOOL ( 7 J. W. 25 Cents. All Druggists. 
KINDERGARTEN suomi.) -geseisesse rm packer mra.co. new vor 
YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 
Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 
wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 














































































/ chusetts $118 ; the lowest is in South Carolina $21 
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No. 21 


Copyright 1895, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘* Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” Alb letters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLoGG &Co. Do not put editorial and business 
items on the same sheet. 


j A eachers’ Salaries. 


There ap€ 368,791 teachers, according to Dr. Harris’ 
report, afid the amount paid in salaries is $95,000,000 ; 
this giWes about $260 as the average yearly salary; thisis 
nal as salary, as superintendents’ salaries are in- 
clfded. It is plain that the average is $5.00 per week. 


Ahe highest average monthly salary paid is in Massa- 





Of course the great question in the minds of 300,000 
teachers is how to get a higher salary. There is but 
one way for him or her and that is to increase qualifica- 
tions. It is hard to say it but it is true that very many 
are well paid now when they receive $5 a week. There 
is no teacher who receives $5 per week but might get 
$ro next year if he could double his ability—and that 
he could easily do. Of course it is supposed that having 
decided he is worth $1o instead of $5 per week he must 
let the facts be known. It may be useless to say to his 
employers that he insists on $10 per week, for they may 
have only money enough to pay $5 per week. 

A case comes to mind of a young fellow who took a 
school at $11 per month—and considered himself lucky 
to have employment in the winter at all; he had been 
working on afarm at $10 permonth. The superintend- 
eat saw something in the uncultured young man and 
plainly told him he would do but little real teaching ; and 
this he admitted. Then he was asked, Have you decided 
to become a teacher? The answer was to be postponed 
fora week. Then he was to write his decision. He 
wrestled with the matter and finally wrote, that come 
what might he would be a teacher. 

He was then ifvited to spend Saturday and Sunday 
with the superintendent who lived a few miles distant. 
A course of study was marked out, some pedagogical 
books and two educational papers were named to be 
read, and the charge made, “ Increase your knowledge 
and ability in some things every day; live for that. 
Enter your school-room, as do your pupils, for improve- 
ment, and don’t leave it without.” 

The superintendent had not miscalculated his man. 
There was no pleading that he “ only got $11 per month” 
as an excuse for the little good he was doing his pupils. 


He realized that he was not teaching, and visited 


schools that seemed to be above his own. He opened 
correspondence with one who had been a teacher and 
from whom he felt he had derived most. So that when the 
four months had closed he felt he had gained a great in- 
sight into teaching. 


He spent the summer contrary to his old plan ; he 
sought an academy where he could learn how to teach 
—as there was no normal school at hand. In the fall 
he sought a school where more money was paid; his wages 
were $21 per month; here he pursued the course of 
study marked out, walking twice a week into a town to 
recite in geometry and algebra and Latin to a clergy- 
man. 

He has since been paid $200 per month, or twenty 
times what he began with. This came about from his 
determining to be worth more, 

There are many teachers who feel unwilling to take 
such steps, and there are others who are too timid to 
move from their present places. But it is believed the 
right course for each is to determine to be worth more 
than is now paid and then to seek for a place where 
these increased qualifications will be recognized and 
rewarded, Nor is this sodifficult to find. It is a fact 
that good teachers are, and always will be, scarce. 

The superintendent will usually advise the best course 
to pursue, Many a teacher would be able to double in 
qualification in a short time if he gave his mind to it un- 
reservedly. Teaching is like painting, in many things. 
An artist not long since stopped before a painting say- 
ing, “ That man has done a good thing; he is a master.” 
He studied it for two hours steadily, remarking, “Seeing 
that is worth a great deal to me.” His pictures after 
that were worth a good deal more, undoubtedly. 

The bar to higher salaries, then, is the non-possession 
of qualifications to warrant demanding them. And the 
reason why higher qualifications are not possessed is 
mainly that the teacher thinks he has reached the top 
round when he can hear recitations. In other words, it 
is his low conception of what teaching is. This low 
conception causes his work to be correspondingly low. 
After looking at this matter for many years, it is said 
deliberately, that, with the exception of those who are 
receiving the highest salaries now as principals and 
superintendents, every teacher could double his salary 
if he chose to double his qualifications. 


¥ 
School Reports. 
The Newark Sunday Ca// well says: “ Those inter- 


ested in the public schools are tired of eternally listen- 
ing to: ‘The schools show a marked improvement ; 
there is evidence of a more earnest, of a more hearty 
and cheerful co-operation between the teachers, princi- 
pals, and pupils. Great advances are being made all 
along the line.’ All this means little or nothing, and 
any one who peruses such reports with a desire to learn 
exactly what the schools are doing usually gives up in 
despair.” , 

If there is any literature in the world that is mean- 
ingless it is the school report. An instance is remem- 
bered of a visit to a superintendent in a city of consid- 
erable note ; he was busy over his report. All the 
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tables, etc., being ready he asked his assistant to get 
down some reports from other cities and see which one 
seemed to read the best. One was selected and fol- 
lowed almost verbatim by the aforesaid superintend- 
ent. 

There are a thousand school reports laid on our table 
every year. Each is opened, scanned, and pages marked 
where there is something said that it would seem the 
educational world should know. ‘These reports are put 
to the right and the others to the left. Alas! fewthere 
be that go in the pile to the right. It was ever thus. 

Why is the school report, as the Ca// says, a docu- 
ment of so little value? There is one feature that de- 
serves admiration—the ability to use so many words and 
so little be said after all. The question asked is no un- 
answerableconundrum. There is areason. Thesuper- 
intendent evidently had nothing to say. Can it bethat 
a man in charge of the interests of 5,000 to 50,000 chil- 
dren has nothing to say? Why, there is Stanley Hall 
who can fill any church when he lectures about the 
child. Let the new superintendent change all this. Let 
him make his report an interesting document. 
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Education by Sense Cell Development. 
By S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 


In my previous articles in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL on 
the “ Building of a Soul,” and on the “ Physical Basis of 
Thoxght,” I have endeavored to show the physiological 
field of the educator, or rather to portray the physiolog- 
ical structure which it is his calling to develop in the 
best possible manner. 

A reference to those articles will indicate :—/?rs¢, 
that the multipolar and spindle cells in the rind of the 
brain are those concerned in thought, memory, and the 
association of ideas. Second, that in the dog, the idiot, 
and the child at birth these cells are embryonic. That 
is to say they have no fibrillar connection with other 
cells, although there may be passages of /east resistance 
between them through which such nervous connection 
will be formed. TZAzr7z, that the process of education, 
which means the repetition of a sound, or a sight, ora 
taste, or an odor, until it has been sufficiently impressed 
upon its particular cell-storehouse to be remembered, 
causes blood to tend to that cell; stimulates nutrition 
within its sac; and causes it to put out feelers or fibers 
from its poles which, in time, connect with some of the 
fibers of some other cell or cells. 

A subject which I did not touch upon in previous 
articles is—that the most useful kind of education is 
that which physiologically connects a number of these 
cells one with the other, thus producing such an exten- 
sive “ association of ideas’ that a suggestion of any one 
of these ideas causes a simultaneous memory of all the 
rest. This kind of an education is calculated to estab- 
lish congeries, or mutually connected collections, of 
such cells in various parts of the brain. 

It must follow naturally from the facts above reiter- 
ated that education, to be of any use to the pupil in after 
life, must labor—not to impress solitary, disconnected 
facts upon the mind of the scholar, but to so connect 
those facts in the mind with other correlated facts that 
they will all be interdependent there and ready at any 
moment for practical use. ‘Thus the memory of a black- 
board at the school should throw up simultaneously, just 
as the keys of the typewriter throw separate letters 
against the white paper, not only the board itself, but the 
chalk used to write on it, the eraser employed to clean its 
surface, and possibly the last set of figures or illustra- 
tions that were drawn with the chalk on its surface. 

There are two distinct methods of education in vogue 
at the present day. One finds its ablest exponent in 
the person of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the noted Hegelian 
of Washington, D. C. Another is a plant of tender 
growth, which is slowly but surely unfolding its leaves 
and spreading its roots in various educational centers 
of this country. 

Dr. Harris believes that the proper education fora 
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child is that which fits it for its own cultural environ- 
ment, and enables it to live and move in that environ- 
ment to its own comfort with more or less success. In- 
cidentally, this education is a b00k education—the acquire- 
ment of a certain number of facts in a certain number 
of branches which are imparted to the mind of the child 
by a study of the best text-books in those various 
branches. With some modifications this is the same 
system, more or less, which has been in vogue in all 
parts of the civilized globe for many years, although 
Dr. Harris has certainly done much to systematize the 
matter. 

The newer education is an education by sense-develop- 
ment. It has changed the Western town of La Porte, 
Indiana, from untidiness and shiftlessness to regu- 
larity and beauty. The streets of La Porte have 
grown regular ; its houses and their adornment artistic ; 
its inhabitants well-dressed and attractive ; and its gen- 
eral air prosperous and beautiful. The same system 
has been in vogue for two years at the Philadelphia 
normal school, where four hundred teachers of primary 
grades are now being instructed. It is also pursued 
very successfully at the New York Workingmen’s school, 
which is conducted on West 54th street in that city, un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Ethical Culture. The 
famous Col. Parker is grandly fighting the same battle 
in Cook county, Illinois. And there are other places 
where the same seed has not only been planted, but is 
sturdily growing. 

This new method of education is by sense-develop- 
ment. And asit is the best possible employment of 
physiological factors I know that it is bound to prevail 
in the end. When the rind of the brain, where all 
mentality resides, is so constituted as to require an as- 
sociation of different cells for the residence of any per- 
manent knowledge, only that form of education which 
takes cognizance of these pre-existing facts will be in 
the end successful. 

This new education is describable as follows: It is in 
no sense a book education. Booksare not used. Every 
object which is to be impressed upon the brain of the 
scholar must be drawn and described by that scholar. 
And this work must be done without the assistance of 
the teacher. In other words, a premium is set upon in- 
genuity. And ingenuity is spurred on by mutual rival- 
ry. If itis an apple to be drawn in color, or a dragon 
fly to be minutely dissected and as faithfully described, 
the goal is always the same—to observe every possible 
peculiarity, to describe each peculiarity by the most 
fitting word, and so burn each memory into its proper 
cell storehouse by an association of the object itself 
and of each of its discoverable attributes. 

This form of education takes no account of facts ex- 
cept in so far as they may serve for mental cultivation. 
What it does distinctly have in view is the fullest pos- 
sible development of the powers of the individual mind, 
and the use of the most applicable implements of lan- 
guage for the description of each fact of existence. It 
aims to make a mind capable of acting instantly and 
properly on the spur of the moment; capable of in- 
dicating various facts by the most terse and exact use 
of words ; capable of suiting, so far as possible, written 
language to visible sights, and audible sounds, and 
smells and tastes. Just as the music of Wagner repro- 
duces the sighing of the trees and the gliding of the 
water, and the rage of the gathering storm, and the 
songs of the birds and the brightness of the sun in the 
most eminently pictorial language, so this new form of 
education, by its direct investigation of nature, affords 
that much vaunted culture derived from classical study 
—a pictorally exact description of natural phenomena 
in written or spoken language. 

St. Denis Hotel, New York City. 


» 


The two articles written by Dr. Miller for THE JOURNAL ap- 
peared in the issues of Nov. 2 and 16. These articles have at- 
tracted considerable attention. The Review of Reviews goes 
out of its way to call attention to them. This, if we are not 
mistaken, is the first time an article from a weekly journal has 
ever been noticed in that Review. 
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A School-Roim Incident. 


A young teacher, fresh from an art school, was trying 
to explain to a large class of boys and girls from eleven 
to thirteen years of age the construction and history of 
an Egyptian vessel, preliminary to a lessoa in clay mod- 
eling, having for its object the reproduction in minia- 
ture of the described utensil. She had spent much time 
on the preparation of that recitation and was putting 
her best energy into it. But the pupils remained indif- 
ferent. They could not for the life of them see how one 
could find so much to talk about in so unornamental 
and common looking a thing. The plastic material be- 
fore them on the modeling board tempted the fingers to 
activity, and soon there were small clay balls rolling 
over the floor. The teacher did not notice the hint. 
Just as she turned to the blackboard to illustrate some 
point a bit of clay thrown by a mischievous hand struck 
her head. As she looked around another piece of clay 
hit her ear. Witha face flushed with anger she stepped 
down from the platform under a shower of soft missiles 
coming from various directions. This was too much 
for her, and uttering a fierce-sounding threat left the 
room. 

‘Ine principal of the school was outside of the room 
where he had been listening. He invited the angry 
teacher into his office. There she broke down and the 
tears in her eyes showed her deep disappointment at the 
failure of the recitation which had taken so much time 
and labor to prepare. CoN 

The principal had intended to severely criticize her 
for the unpedagogical talk he had overheard, but he 
did it in the kindest way, and explained why the chil- 
dren’s interest failed to respond. Then he accompa- 
nied her to the modeling room. 

The children were silent when the head of the school 
appeared, and looked with deep concern askance at 
him. “Iam sorry,” he began. A pause followed that 
increased the suspense of the guilty ones and held the 
class as spellbound. ‘“ Very sorry indeed.” Another 
pause. Then he suddenly raised his voice. “1 had 
always thought that all the boys of this class were gen- 
tlemanly at all times, and I regret very much that I 
have been disappointed by hearing that some of them 
have been most disrespectful toward Miss ——. Iam 
confident the girls would not so far forget themselves 
as to show such lack of good manners.” 

How did he know that only boys had thrown clay? 
The fact is that he suspected that some of the girls had 
also joined in the mischief. But in those well-calcu- 
lated pauses at the beginning of his speech, which gave 
the impression that he considered the matter one of 
great seriousness, the principal had thought outa plan 
of procedure that would most effectually accomplish 
its purpose. He was aware that wholesale criticism, 
without any discrimination, would be resented by the 
justice-loving minds of the children and would cre- 
ate a feeling unfavorable to the inculcation of a moral 
lesson. Experience had confirmed in him the wisdom 
of the rule Divide et impera (divide and govern). By 
thus dividing the class and addressing his censure only 
to the boys he knew he would not run the risk of setting 
the class spirit against him, but would be sure at least 
of the support of the opinion of one part, namely, of the 
girls, The girls who had thrown clay besides were suf- 
ficiently punished by the expression of his confidence in 
their good conduct. Neither did he do an injustice to the 
boys who had committed the misdeed, for he spoke only 
of “some of them.” This fair and thorough diplomacy 
could not fail to pave the way for an effectual impres- 
sion. 

He continued : “I ask those boys who have thrown 
bits of clay at their teacher to stand up Five 
boys rose and with downcast eyes awaited their pun- 
ishment. “Are these all?” the principal asked. 
Two more stood up. Addressing the first five the 
principal said: “Iam glad that you five are manly 
enough to acknowledge the lack of manners that 
has grieved Miss and myself.” And turning to 
the other two: “ You also have had the courage to 
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show that you are willing to take the consequences of 
your thoughtless doings.” Then addressing himself to 
the seven : “I said ‘ thoughtless doings,’ for I believe 
that not one of you seven boys would throw clay at 
your teacher with the intention of hurting her feelings. 
But the mischief has been done. Will you promise Miss 
, each one in turn, to make an honest effort never 
to be disrespectful again toward her?” They answered 
yes, and each one pressed Miss ’s hand as a pledge 
for their good intentions. “You have been manly in 
acknowledging your misconduct and that satisfies me 
that you will keep your promise to be more gentlemanly 
hereafter.” 

Here is another valuable pointer. There was neither 
waste of time nor lack of faith in the honesty of the 
class. The principal simply gave the impression that 
he fully believed the seven to have been the only cul- 
prits in the class. Those who were too cowardly to ad- 
mit their guilt lost the praise he bestowed upon the 
“manliness” of the seven and that means a great deal, 
as all who know boyish pride will agree. 


>» 


Four Glimpses. 


By A. M. McCalIne. 


A rocky, dusty, desolate New England village. At 
the little station James Holcombe is using his awkward, 
youthful strength in the piling of wood for the railroad, 
while on the platform watching and smoking lounges 
Bill Morrison, Blankville’s richest most disreputable 
resident. 

“Say, Jim, d’you ever think of goin’ to college ?” sud- 
denly comes from behind the pipe. 

““Yes, Mr. Morrison, lots of times, but it’s no use; 
it’s lucky I’ve had my schooling for now father and 
mother are gone I’ve nothing left—but the good name” 
—and the wood goes up very slowly. 

After a long silence—“ Say, Jim, d’you ever figger on 
it?” 

“Yes, I have, but I can’t make it go.” 

Another long wait while the busy hands and the lazy 
pipe do their work. 

“ Say, Jim, you figger some more ’n let me know what 
it'll take ’n you sh’ll have the money. You needn’t to 
be s'prised. I’ve allers liked you, you see, 'n I calc'late 
old Uncle Bill’d be better pleased it sh'd go that way 
than in fillin’ me up on whisky 'n I can’t drink it all, 
neither. 

Over to the platform comes “ Jim,”’ both honest hands 
held out. “Thank you, thank you, Mr. Morrison, that’s 
a generous offer and I'll take it, for I know you mean 
just what you say,” so the piling and the smoking grow 
very brisk and cheery. 








A quiet old college town with its stately buildings and 
peaceful, shady streets. 

The term work here and the vacation school teaching 
are very different from Blankville academy, the hillside 
farm and the “chores,” but.the boy is the same; under 
better clothes and more polish is the same earnest he!p- 
ful spirit. 

“That young Holcombe will make a good thing of 
his four years,” says one professor to another. 

“Tt won’t be his fault if he doesn’t, and we mustn’tlet 
it be ours,” said two pairs of friendly eyes watching 
the slender figure crossing the college green. 


A bustling, growing, Western city. Out of one of its 
great school buildings, at the dismissal hour, hundreds 
of children are marching ; between the double lines 
watching the steady step, giving a word here, a smile 
there, stands Professor Holcombe, principal of this lar- 
gest of the city’s schools, 

Dr. Lee passing in his carriage remarks to his neigh- 
bor, the Rev. Mr. Brown, “ There’s the Professor’s body 
guard waiting for him at the gate ; all the other chil- 
dren envy those who live up his way and can go with 
him back and forth.” 
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“Yes, no wonder. To my certain knowledge that 
man has helped, is helping, more struggling humanity than 
any two of our city’s millionaires. He’s in the night- 
schools, in his day school, in the charitable work every- 
where. It is not with money that he helps, for he can't 
do that much; he’s just finished paying the debt for 
his college education ; it’s just with the care and sym- 
pathy which make him the man whom the children love.” 


A calm, beautiful “city of the dead.” Unde: the 
great trees is gathered a silent, reverent crowd, and so 
many of the crowd are children, not pushing, jostling, 
shouting, but listening with sad and earnest faces. 

One flower-strewn grave with its simple monument is 
the center of the throng; elosest round it stand the 
men and women who have been fellow-workers with the 
friend whom they all mourn, and one gray-haired teacher 
speaks. 

“This monument, erected by the city school children, 
to the memory of their beloved superintendent, marks 
the close of a long beautiful life. James Holcombe 
was a boy more friendless, poorer than any boy here 
to-day, when suddenly help came,” and then he tells the 
story we have told. 

“That money has helped you, boys and girls; it, 
with God’s aid, made of the New England lad a noble 
teacher, and his words and works will live again in you. 
The lender of the money died years ago, died no better 
than he lived ; he could not be a man himself, but some- 
where, somehow, he will have full credit for his share 
in this good man’s life.” 

St. Paul, Minn. 


¥ 


The words of Supt W. D. Manro, of Rome, N. Y., who has 
visited the youthful train-wreckers in the jail are: 

‘The apparent ring-leader, Hildreth, isa graduate of the New York 
city schools and attended Wesleyan university part of last year. He came 
to Rome, on the pretext of attending an agricultural college, although 
knowing there was no such institution here. The other three claim Rome 
as their home and have all attended the public schools prior to my coming 
here. One of the three went through the first six grades and seems to 
have been a bright pupil, but acknowledges that he was a chronic truant. 
His home influence was very bad, his father being a saloon-keeper of the 
worst kind and an older brother a gambler. The remaining two attended 
school very irregularly for about three or four years. 
worked some, but were idle most of the time. 
intelligent. 

‘* They do not look at all like vicious or hardened young men. I believe 
that this and nine-tenths of such crimes are the direct result of idleness 
and loafing. 
poisoned by constant indulgence in pernicious literature of the dime-novel 
variety.” 


They afterward 
They appeared bright and 


» 
Leading Events of the Week. 


The commission appointed to examine the Nicaragua canal 
route, report that it is impracticable on the present data. The 
cost will be nearly double the Maritime Company's estimate.-—— 
Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission closely watch- 
ing the new railroad traffic association formed by managers of 
trunk lines -——The Japanese government orders the arrest of ex- 
Minister Miura, who was responsible for the death of the queen 
of Corea. It is felt that the evileffect of his faltering policy mus: 
be overcome. Russia’s plan is first to absorb Manchuria, and 
then seek to obtain possession of the Liao-tung peninsula and 
Corea.——-One of the ten-inch guns for the defence of New York 
harbor arrives at Fort Hamilton. The New York police com- 
missioners decide to organize a bicycle corps. Death of Count 
Edward ‘Taaffe, Austria’s former premier.——A statue of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, the work of M. Bartholdi, who designed 
the colossal statue of Liberty, unveiled in Paris. Congress 


meets in Washington. Thomas B. Reed is elected speaker. 
Secretary Carlisle's estimates for conducting the government in 
1897 are $418,091,073. For 1896 the estimates footed up to 
$410,435,079 and the appropriations made for the year aggre- 
— $412,753,264.—— Free coinage men decide to keep up the 
ght as vigorously as ever. 
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A Postponed Christmas. 


In 1776, a family named Tracy lived in Bordentown, N. J. 
The father, Captain Tracy.was a soldier in Washingon’s army. His 
two children, Harry and Kitty, in December, 1776, were making 
great preparations for Christmas day, and hoping their father 
would come home to eat his Christmas dinner with them. 

Bordentown is seven miles south of Trenton, and Trenton was 
held by fifteen hundred Hessians and a troop of British. Wash- 
ington’s army was encamped a few miles north of Trenton, so 
the British being between Bardentown and Washington's army, 
it was no wonder that the Tracy children wondered how their 
father was to get home to spend Christmas. Besides this there 
were a number of Hessians in Bordentown. 

Both children had worked to prepare a surprise for their father, 
Harry had gathered a quantity of nuts, and Kitty, who had spent 
much time in learning to knit, had made a pair of stockings for 
her father, Can you not see her sitting by the great chimney 
piece, knitting away at the stocking, and thinking about the ab- 
sent papa ? 








‘CAN YOU NOT SEE HER SITTING BY THE GREAT CHIMNEY PTECE?” 


It was a terribly cold winter, that of 1776, and the soldiers suf- 
fered from exposure and hunger. As Christmas drew near the 
patriots felt that it was time that some blow was struck, but 
Washington’s army was so weak and reduced that it did not 
seem likely that any yreat effort could come from them. But 
there was life in Washington's army still, as the Hessians and 
British found out. Toward morning of Dec. 26, the people of 
Bordentown were awakened by firing, and the noise kept growing 
more and more distinct through the day. Toward evening some 
Hessians came pushing through the town, saying that General 
Washington had crossed the Delaware on Christmas night and 
had surprised the British at Trenton early in the morning. The 
Hessians who were in Bordentown did not wait to hear any more, 
but at once took to their heels, thinking that the patriot army 
would be after them. 

The Tracy children were glad, of course, to know that the 
enemy had left the town, but they had another surprise when the 
door opened and their father walked in. 

So they had their Christmas after all, although it was two days 
late. 





* Adapted from *‘ A Last Century Maid,” by Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton, J. B. Lippincott Co. The illustration is also from the same volume. 
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Christmas at Beth!ehem. 


Across the hills of Bethlehem 
The wintry winds were sweeping ; 
All cold and dark the sky above, 
And, near their shepherds creeping, 
The little lambs were folded close ; 
And, save their tender bleating, 
All silent were the old gray hills, 
Gray earth and gray sky meeting. 
Ah, shepherd, wrap thy mantle Close, 
For long the watch and weary, 
And shelter well thy tender lambs, 
For the night will be dark and dreary. 


Across the skies of Bethlehem 
A wondrous light comes flashing ; 

The sky’s aflame, and through the air 
The sound of soft winds rushing ; 

Ah, shepherd, shepherd, hide thy face— 
That sound so clear and ringing— 

This lonely hill is holy ground, 
It is the angels singing : 

“Peace, peace on earth, good-will.to men.” 
Oh, gift of love so tender, 

The little Christ brings down this night 
From His bright home of splendor. 


Across the plains of Bethlehem 
A wondrous star comes burning ; 
And plodding patiently below, 
Their steadfast gaze ne’er turning, 
The wise men follow in its wake, 
Till fixed at last and glowing, 
The star showers down a flood of light 
A humble manger showing. 
Ah, wise men, throw aside the scroll, 
Whose wisdom long hath led thee, 
Bow low those heads with honors crowned, 
A little child hath led thee. 


Across the hills of Bethlehem 
The bleak winds still are blowing ; 
And gentle shepherds still are cheered 
By light as pure and glowing. 
Across the plains the wide world o’er, 
Come hosts of wise men, hoary, 
With questionings about the star 
That still sheds down its glory. 


For the star still shines, the light still glows 


Where’er we bear the story, 
How the little Christ came down that night 
And filled the world with glory. 


--Jennie M. Young in Werner’s Magazine 


for November. 
a 
The Cake That Kate Baked, 


This 1s the cake that Kate baked. 


These are the plums 
That lay in the cake that Kate baked. 


This is the boy 
That ate the plums 
That lay in the cake that Kate baked. 


These are the ills 

That worried the boy 

That ate the plums 

That lay in the cake that Kate baked. 


These are the pills 

That cured the ills 

That worried the boy 

That ate the plums 

That lay in the cake that Kate baked. 


This is the doctor 

Who gave the pills 

That cured the ills 

That worried the boy 

That ate the plums 

That lay in the cake that Kate baked. 


—Adapted from London Tid-Bits. 
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He'd a sprig in his mouth of red-berried holly— 


Notwithstanding this fact he didn’t scem jolly; 
His arms were stretched out, but I dont think he knew, 
Or thought about, what he was going to do! 


Perhaps ’twas the cold that had frozen him quite— 
|: But there he remained all the long bitter night, :|| 


~ = 


Next morning the children declared they'd have fun, 
Saving, ‘‘See if we don’t make the old fellow run!” 


But the sun was out first, ap-i its bright fiery dart 
Sent a speedy and death-dealing blow through his heart; 
And the children appearing, beheld in great woe 


||: Their old friend reduced to a small heap of snow.:|| 
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School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


‘Oxana will build Industrial school for colored girls. Cost $50.000. 
Write Arch, Thos. Stephen, Camden, N. J. 


CANADA. 


Belleville will build schoolhouse. Cost $5,000. 
Blyth will erect schoolhouse. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford will erect school building on Asylum St. Write F. E. Cleve- 
and, Sec’y—will build Manual Training schvol. Cost $71,000. 

New Britain will erect kindergarten building in addition to normal 
school. 

New:Haven.—The heating of the New Zunder school on George St. will 
‘be done by Rourke Bros. 

Norwich will erect Laurel Hillschoolhouse. Write Arch. Wilson Potter, 
iNew York. 


Waterbury will erect high school. Write Arch. J. A. Jackson. 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville,—A Catholic convent and school will be erected. Cost $45,- 
ooo, Write Archs. Jas R. and Richard Ryan, Lexington, Ky, 


GEORGIA, 


Carrollton —The issue of bonds to the amount of $20,000 has been au- 
thorized by the legislature for the erection of public school buildings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bloomington will erect high school building. Write Reeves & Baillie, 
archs., 313 N. Main St.,—also schoolhouse. Write B. S, Potter, sec’y 
board of education. 

Bradford will erect schoolhouse. Write Archs. Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, 

Charleston will build normal school. Cost $175,000. Write Bowman & 
McPherson, archs., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chicago will erect schoolhouse on Homan Ave. Write Aug. Fiedler, 1117 
Schiller building.—Also addition high school (Lakeview). Cost $80,000, 
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Write Aug. Fiedler, arch.—Also three story addition to Goodrich school. 


Cost $30,000. Write board of education. 
Elmwood will rebuild schoolhouse destroyed by fire, Loss $40,000 
Springfield will erect Eastern Ills., normal school. Write M. J. Walsh, 


sec'y, in care of Supt. S, M. Inglis. 
INDIANA. 
Culver City.—H. C. Culver, of St. Louis, will erect a female seminary. 


Cost $65,000, — 
Logansport will erect schoolhouse, 


Oaktown.—The new public school building was destroyed by fire. Loss 
$9,000. 
IOWA. 
Fort Dodge.—Plans are being made for a Catholic academy, Cost $50,- 


Winterset will build schoolhouse. Write M. M. Gilleran, Sec’y. 
Yale will build schoolhouse, Write Archs. Foster, Liebbe & Co,, Des 
Moines. 
KANSAS. 


Emporia will rebuild east wing of normal school. Cost $3,000. 

Tonganaxie will build schoolhouse. Write Mayor Willard, 

Weir City will build schoolhouse. Cost $15,000. Write Arch. H. M. 
Hadley.—Also high school. Cost $20,000, Write Arch, H, M. Hadley, 
Topeka. 

MAINE. 

Bangor will have its new grammar schoolhouse heated by Fuller & War- 

ren, Troy, N. Y 


Lewiston.—Bates college will build addition. Cost $15,000. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore will erect schoolhouse. Write J. Theo. Oster, inspector of 


buildings. No.1 primary school will be heated by steam. A schoolhouse 
will be erected. Cost $25,000. Write A. R. Shipley, arch, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston will build schoolhouse on Howard ave., also frame schoolhouse on 


H, St. Write Wm. T. Eaton, chairman com.—Also schoolhouse on Har- 
vard St. Write Arch. W. H. Besarick, 14 Kilby St.—Will build school- 
house. Write Arch. H. H, Atwood, 13 School St.—Also primary school. 


Write Arch. C, H. Walker, 13 Walnut Block. 

Brookiine will build schoolhouse, Write school board. 

Cambridge will erect Latin school building. Cost $250,000. Write 
superintendent of buildings. 

Lawrence will build schoolhouse. 
Reagan, Essex St. 

Lowell.—The normal school is in process of erection. 

No. Adams will build two schoolhouses, Cost $32,000 each. 
Arch, H, Neill Wilson, Pittsfield. 

No. Attleboro will build schoolhouse. 

Pittsfield will build two schoolhouses. 
N. Wilson,—also high school. 
Breen, 114 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 

Springfield will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. F, R. Richmond—also 
schoolhouse on Locust St. Address Committee on City Property. 

Turners Falls.—Rev. J. A. Allen will have schoolhouse erected. Cost 
$15,000, Write Archs, Chickering & O’Connell, --1" Ann’s 
French Society is to build parochial school on sth. St, Ost $10,000, 

Wakefield will build schoolhouse. Cost $35,000. 

Wilbraham will build gymnasium. Cost $20,000. Write Arch, Guy 
Kirkham, Springfield. 


Cost $50,000. Write Arch. W. C, 


Write 


Cost $25,000. 
Cost $32,000. Write Arch. H. 
Cost $85,000, Write Archs. Pierce & 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor.—Plans for the Women’s gymnasium at the State university 
we being prepared. Cost $50,002, Write Arch. John Scott & Co., 
etroit. 
Calumet will have its schoolhouse heated by steam. C. L. Anderson, of 
Ishpeming has the contract. 
Delray will build schoolhouse. Write Hugh Cary, M. D., Sec'y. 
Detroit will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Write Archs. Malcomb- 
son & Higginbotham. 
Escanaba will have a heating plant put in its school building. 
L. Anderson. 
Ironwood has two schoolhouses heated by steam, 
. Ishpeming will build high school ; C. L. Anderson has the contract for 
eating. 
Muskegon will build a manual training school. 


MINNESOTA, 

Duluth will build addition to Lester Park school. Cost $6,000, Write 
Archs. German & De Waard,—also improvements in Washington school. 
Write H. W. Pearson, clerk. 

Lake Crystal will build addition to schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. 

Minneapolis will build addition to University of Minnesota. Cost $75,- 
ooo, Write Arch. Chas. R. Aldrich, University of Minnesota. 

Minnesota Lake will build schoolhouse. Cost $j0,o00. Write Arch. 
F. W. Kinney, Austin, 


Write C. 


MISSOURI. 
Independence will build high school. 
Mercer will build schoolhouse. Cost $15,000, 
St. Louis.—A parochial school is to be erected. Cost $6,000. Write 
Arch. Thos, Roach.—The Barnes Medical College will erect college on 
Chestnut St. Cost $50,000. Write P. French, Sec’y. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne will build schoolhouse. Write Arch, Aug. Schmidt, Ave, D, 

_ Jersey City.—The building of a $40,000 public library is under considera- 
tion.—St. Anthony’s R. C. Church will build parochial school. Cost 
$8,000. Write Archs. Giele & Trotter. 

Newark.—Additions to two schools. 
Reeves. 

Trenton will build high school. Cost $150,000. Write Board of Edu- 
cation.—Also schoolhouse on Locust St. Cost $18,000; also addition 
to 6th. ward school. Cost $10,000. Write Board of Education. 

Weehawken will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000, 

West Hoboken will erect school. Write Archs. Mowbray & Uffinger, 
163 W. 23d. St., N. Y. 


Cost $10,000. Write Arch. H. E. 


NEW YORK. 


_ Brooklyn will build schoolhouse on 16th. St. Cost $112,000 ; also exten- 
ston to schoolhouse on New Lots Road. Write Arch. J. W. Naughton, 
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131 Livingston St.—Also schoolhouse on Sterling Pl. Cost $112,000, 
Write Arch, J. W, Naughton, 131 Livingston St,—Will repair several 
schoolhouses, Write Board of Education.—The museum building of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences will soon be erected. 

Buftalo.—A parochial school will be built by the Polish R. C. church 
congregation. Write Arch. J. H. Coxhead.—Also Working Boys’ Home 
of the Sacred Heart. Cost $50,000, Write Rev. Father Walsh, 35 Niagara 
Square, The State School for the Blind is to be heated throughout by 
steam by the direct and indirect systems. 

Dunkirk will build schoolhouse.—Will also build addition to the acad- 
emy. Write W. H. Archer, arch., 85 W. Eagle St., Buffalo, 

Jamaica will build a normal school. 

Jamestown. —The high school has been heated by the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Plumbing and Heating Co. 

New York City will build addition to Museum of Natural History. 
Write Archs. Thos. Cockerill & Son, 550 W. 41st. St. Also Trade School 
for Institution of Deaf and Dumb. Cost $15,000. Write Arch. John H. 
Friend, 148 Alexander Ave.—Will build schoolhouse on Anthony Ave, 
Cost $85,000. Write Arch. C. B. J. Snyder. 

Stony Point will erect Union Free School. Cost $10,000. Write C. 
Powell Karr, arch., 1 Union Square, N. Y. City. : 

Troy.—The contract for heating the Hudson Ave. school has been 
awarded to H. E. Bartom. 


Woodhaven will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. Fred. Deremer,. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Raleigh.—The Agricultural & Mechanical college will be heated by Allen 
& Cram of Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
A schoolhouse for Greendale township will be erected. 


Buck, 
OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Plans are being drawn for the Fowler, Gordon, Lincoln, 
Clark, and Buhrer school buildings. 


Write M. W, 


Delaware.—A laboratory will be added to Wesleyan university, Cost 
$25.000. Write Arch. E. M. Hellen. 
Elyria.—A parochial schoolhouse will be erected. Cost $14,000: Write 


pastor St. Mary’s church. 
Toledo will build high school. 
Wachter, Gardner building. 
Youngstown.—The Covington St. school building will be heated by 
steam. Write B. P. Holmes, president board of education. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Write Arch, Ellwood H. Frey, Wilkes- 


Cost $125,000. Write Archs, Mills & 


Avoca will build schoolhouse. 


arre. 

Darby will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. Morgan Bunting. 

Homestead.—Andrew Carnegie will give the town a public library to 
cost about $400,000, 

Mercersburg.—Mercersburg college will be heated by steam. 
tract has been awarded to Oscar Bellman, of Hagerstown. Md: 

Philadelphia.—A new tower and fire escape will be erected and attached 
to the parochial grammar school of Our Mother of Sorrow, West Philadel- 
phia. Write Arch. F. R, Watson, 518 Walnut St. 

Pittsburg will erect schoolhouse. Write Sec’y. D. A. Stevenson. 

Reading.—Addition will be built to Sunday-school. Write Chas. W. 
Bolton, 15t0 Chestnut st, 

Wilkes-Barre will erect a schoolhouse, and it will be equipped with the 
Smead-Wills system of heating and ventilation.—The Junction school will 
be heated by the same system. Gorman & English have the contract. 

Willow Grove.—The new public school building erected at a cost of 
$12,000 has been pronounced unsafe by an architect. It has been closed 
and a new one will be built on the site. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence will erect high school. 
tin & Hall, or Gilbane Bros. 


The con- 


Cost $190,000. Write Archs, Mar- 


TEXAS. 

Austin will build extension to St. Edward's college. Write Archs. N. J. 
Clayton & Co., Galveston, or Rev. P. P, Klemm, C. 5. C., president St. Ed 
ward's college. 

Georgetown.—A new $50,000 building will be put up by Southwestern 
university. 

Mineral Wells will build schoolhouse. 
Sanguinet & Messer. 


Cost $8,000, Write Archs. 


UTAH. 


Park City will build schoolhouse. Cost $7,000. Write Bryan & Head- 
lund, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA. 


Charlottesville.—The University of Virginia, recently destroyed by fire 
will be rebuilt. Messrs. McDonald Bros., Archs. of Louisville, Ky., have 
been chosen for the work. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington.—A school building will be erected on No. Prospect street. 
Write John S, Michaud, coadjutor bishop of Burlington, 84 Cherry street. 
WASHINGTON. 

Spokane will build schoolhouse. Cost 15,000, Write school board. 

WISCONSIN, 

Burlington will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. J, G. Chandler, Ra- 
cine. 

"Chippewa Falls.—A Home and School for the Feeble-Minded will be 
erected. Cost $100,000. Write Jas. B. Warner, president, Madison. 

Milwaukee wili erect high school. Write Wm, J. Fiebrantz, comptrol- 
ler. 

Onalaska will build schoolhouse. Cost $11,000. Write Archs. Stoltze & 
Schick. 

Oshkosh will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. Wm. Waters. 

Racine.— A parochial schoolhouse will be erected. Cost $15,000. Write 
St. Joseph’s Catholic society. 

St. Croix Falls will build schoolhouse. Write J. R. Brown, clerk. 

Superior -The Commercial club will build seminary for the Finnish 
Lutherans, Write Arch. G. L. Scoville. West Superior. 

West Superior will build state normal school. Write Arch H. W. Jones, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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December 7, 1895 


School Law and Legal Intelhgence. 


Questions of Interest to School Officers. 


By R. D. 





I, CONTRACTS, 


1. Power to Make Contracts.—Section 1740, Code of Iowa, 
authorizing the school board to employ counsel in suits brought 
against any of the school officers to enforce the provisions of the 
school law, does not authorize the employment of counsel in a 
suit to enjoin them from accepting and paying for a school-house, 
it being found that such board had conspired with the contractor 
to defraud the district in the erection of such house. Scott vs. 
School Dist. etc., lowa, S. C., May 18, 1895. 

2. Purchase of Charts — Where the statutes of Michigan (sec. 
5073 How.) forbids the purchase by a school director of any 
charts or apparatus for the school without a vote of the district 
authorizing same, and section 5052 authorizes the voters ot the 
district to impose such tax as will provide the necessary appen- 
dages and apparatus: He/d not to allow of any purchase by a 
director whether acting singly or with the other directors unless 
upon authority of the district; and this is not changed by the 
laws of 1887 making a provison for a new study and the selec- 
tion of text-books therefor by the directors so as to allow the pur- 
chase of a certain book containing plates, etc., which, however 
convenient in the said study, is still not needed to give the law 
effect. Western Publishing House vs. School Dist, etc., Mich. 
S. C., 94 Mich. 262. 

3. School Orders.—A school district order, regular on its face, 
is prima hea legal, but it may be impeached by showing that 
the school officers were not authorized to execute it. Meyer vs. 
School Distict etc., So. Dak., S. C. May 18, 1895. 

4. Interest on School Orders.—Where the statute provided 
that six per cent. should be the legal rate of interest except that 
an agreement in writing — be made for ten per cent. inter- 
est; and the statute (sec. 1824) provided that “ all school orders 
shall draw lawful interest” after presentation tothe treasurer, and 
not paid for want of funds: /e/d, that school directors could 
not contract that school orders should draw ten per cent. interest. 
Phelps vs. Dist. Twp. Imp. etc., lowa, S. C., 57 N. W. 642. 

5. Contracts Made by Predecessors.—A subsequent and duly 
elected school board cannot abrogate a legal contract made by 
its predecessors without valid reason therefor. Farred/ vs. School 
Dist., etc., Mich. S. C., 98 Mich. 43. 

6. Debts Incurred Without Authority.— 


FISHER, 


the office of county school commiss’oner, such certificate issued 
to one after his election, though dated prior thereto, is insuffi- 
cient. People vs. Howlett, Mich. S. C., 1895. Gen 

Must Hold Certificate When Elecied.— Where the revised stat- 
utes of Missouri (act 1889) provide and create the office of county 
school commissioner of public schools, that to be eligible one 
must be twenty-one years of age, a resident of the county when 
elected, for at least one year prior to election, and shall hold a 
certificate entitling him to teach in the public schools of such 
county. He/d, to qualifiy one to hold the office he must have 
held a certificate to teach in the schools when elected. State 
ex rel vs. Weed, Mo. S. C., 1895. 


Evidence of Election.—In the case of trustees and collectors of 
school districts, general reputation of their being such officers, 
and proof of their acting as such is Jrzma facze sufficient, with- 
out producing evidence of their election; especially where there 
is evidence of their acting under color of an election; and evi- 
dence that a majority of the inhabitants said they were not such 
officers, is inadmissible in rebuttal. Rng vs. Grout, 7 Wend, 
341. 

Officer De facto—An alien elected to a school office becomes 
an officer de facto and subject to removal by the people acting in 
sovereign capacity ; no private person, however, can question his 
authority, and all his official acts are valid as to third persons. 
Morrison vs, Sayre N. Y.S. C., 40 Hun., 465. 

Offictal Bond.—-Though it is declared by statute that a failure 
to give bond shall vacate the office, yet, if the officer and his sur- 
eties execute and deliver an instrument, perfect in form as a bond, 
but without seals, they are bound ; he is at least an officer de facto. 
Board of Education vs. Fonda, N. Y., S. C., 3 Brightly, 5631. 

Breach of Condition.—W here a statute provided that all moneys 
raised for the support of the public schools should be paid to the 
city treasurer and tax receiver in trust, to be kept separate from 
other moneys and to be known as the public school fund, and the 
act further provided that the treasurer and his sureties should be 
liable on their official bonds for any misconduct in relation to 
such trust, the treasurer was held to have received such moneys 





Where the officers of a district, without auth- 
ority, borrow and expend money to complete 
a school-house, no liability attaches to the dis- 
trict therefor, notwithstanding the benefit re- 
ceived, since it has not had an opportunity ot 
reject it. Young vs. Board of Education of 
Ind, Dist. etc., Minn. S. C., 54 Minn. 43. 

7. Individual Liability of officers on Con- 
tract.—The following agreement: ‘“ Agree- 
ment between the undersigned members of the 
board of directors of the district township of 
Spirit Lake. We, the undersigned, hereby order 
shipped to us, as named below, four copies of 
Yaggy’s Anatomical Studies, provided a ma- 
jority of said board sign this agreement. We 
agree to pay for the above-named goods when 
delivered A.D. 1890”—and signed by a majority 
of the members of said school township board 
in their individual names, with post-office ad- 
dresses, is the individual contract of the mem- 
bers signing it. Western Publishing House 
vs. Murdick. S. Dak, S. C., 56 N. W., 120. 


II, OFFICERS, 


8. School Officers—Necessary Qualification. 
—A qualified elector is elegible to any office in 
the state of Mississippi, but the Constitution 
prescribes special qualifications for many offices 
created by it. ed, that section 2 of the act of 
March 7, 1888, which provides that “ no person 
shall be eligible to such office of county superin- 
tendent of education who does not hold a first- 
grade certificate.” is unconstitutional. Wynn 
vs, State, Miss. S. C, 7 So. R. 353. 

9. Certificate of Qualification Issued Too 
Late.—A high school is not a “college” or 
“ university,” within the meaning of the public 
statute which provides that graduates of such 
institutions shall be eligible to the office of 
county commissioner of scheols. Under such 














statute (act 1891) making the holding of a first- 
grade certificate as teacher a qualification for 
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in his official capacity, and they were covered by his official bond. 
Board of Education, etc. vs. Quick N. Y. S.C. 

Officers Salary.—-A public officer whose salary is fixed cannot 
be deprived thereof without sufficient cause ; while sickness may, 
in some cases, be a good ground for his removal, yet where it ap- 
pears that his absence on account thereof has been permitted, his 
right to the salary is not affected thereby, until some action is 
taken by the proper authorities. O’Zeary vs. Board of Educa- 
tion, N. Y. S.C. 93 N. Y. 1. 

Compensation of County Superintendent—When neither the 
general statutes nor the amendatory acts in defining the duties of 
a county superintendent requires the county superintendent to 
attend a “ district normal,” such official who does so is not entitled 
either to a mileage or a per diem compensation, though he is a 
member of the executive committee of the normal district. 
Stevens vs. Board of Commissioners etc. Colo. S. C., 37 Pac. R., 

48. 
. SCHOOL BOARD LEGAL NOTES, 

Janitor: The board of education has power under its charter 
to dismiss a janitor without assigning any cause and without 
notice. Wetdman vs. Board of Education N. Y.S.C.7 N.Y. 
Supp., 587. 

Stolen Money. A public school officer, it seems, is responsible 
for money stolen from his office, without negligence or default on 
his part. Muzzy vs. Shattuck, etc., Twp. 1 Den., 233. 

Conversion.—-\f a school officer uses the funds in his hands in 
his individual business, it is a conversion thereof. Szssed/ vs. 
Saxton, N. Y. S.C. 

Tenure of Office-—The Indiana Supreme Court holds that 
newly elected school trustees are entitled to take office immediate- 
ly after qualifying, notwithstanding the legislature deferred the 
time from April to August. 

High School Privileges.—State Superintendent Geeting, of In- 
diana, holds that graduates of common schools are entitled to 
high school privileges, and when impossible to accommodate them 
in their own district, trustees must provide for their admission and 
tuition in the nearest high school in tne county. 

Incidental Fee-——The Georgia supreme court holds uncon- 
stitutional and void the law or practice of collecting an incidental 
fee of one dollar per pupil per annum to supplement the city 
school fund. 

Vested Property.—Justice Endlick, of the Reading, Pa., Su- 
perior court, holds that a license granted to teach in the public 
schools during a period for which the certificate is granted, is val- 
uable and vested property ; that an annulment of the certificate 
by a school superintendent is an attempted destruction of that 
property ; that no one can be deprived of his property except by 
proceedings judicial in its nature and as such involving as an in- 
dispensable requisite an opportunity for being heard. 

Liability for Rent.-- School trustees cannot contract for the 
lease of a school building, without the consent of the board of ed- 
ucation, and such lease made to them with such consent, is the 
contract of such board, which alone can be sued thereon. TZrus- 
tees etc. vs. Coughlin, N. Y.S. C., Sept. 1895. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Dec. 25-27. Kansas State Teachers’ Assoc:ation, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29. Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 

Dec. 26,-27,-28, Missouri Colored Teachers’ Association, at Palmyra. 
Mr. Joe E, Herriford, Chillicothe, Prest. 

ec. 26-27, Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
_ 26-28. North Central Missouri Teachers’ Association, Salisbury, 

o° 

Dec. 26-28. Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28. Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec, 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association at Anaconda, W., E. 
Harmon, president, V. J, Olds, secretary: 

——— Indiana State Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis (State 

Ouse). 

Dec. 23-28. Oklahoma Teachers’ Association at Guthrie. 

Dec. 26-27. New York State Council of Grammar School Principals at 
Syracuse. Pres’t. D. E, Batcheller, Buffalo, Cor. Sec’y. H. De Groat, 
Buffalo. 

Dec. 26-28. Colorado State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28. South Dakota State Teachers’ Association at Aberdeen. 

Wyoming Teachers’ Association at Eranston, probably the last week in 
December. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. R. 
C. Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 

Dec. ppd my I-2.—Southern Educational Association at Hot Springs 
Arkansas. Pres’t. J. R. Preston, State Supt., Jackson, Miss., Sec’y. Supt. 
James McGinnis, Owensboro, Ky., Tressurer J. M. Carlisle, State Supt. 
Austin, Texas, 

Dec. 31,-Jan. 1,-2. Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lincoln. 
Ww. H. Skinner, Nebraska City, Prest., Lillian N. Stoner, Valentine, 
Sec’y. 

_ 1-2. Western Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, 

rk. 

Jan. 1-3. North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at Grand Forks. 

Jan. 2, 3, 4. California State Teachers’ Association at Oakland. 

Feb. 18-20. The meeting of Department of Superintendence at Jack- 
Sonville, Fia. President, Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 


July 7-11.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N.Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. 
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Letters. 


Monitory Mother Musings on the Symbolism of 
Mother Goose.—II. 
By A. O. M. 
HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE, THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE, 


Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 

The little dog laughed to see such sport 
And the dish ran after the spoon. 


Mother’s child up-springing on her knee 
Feels pink toes arms legs in glee ; 

Little feet ere long alone will walk, 

Cunning little ear hear and tongue talk. 

But, ah! ah! How careful Mother waits 
Upon the little footsteps at the gates 

That open to the great wide macrocosm., 

Spite of cosmic dust and protoplasm 

She will follow after, should her baby stray 
From the narrow road and the straight way ; 
She after him will go as goes dish after spoon 
And bring him back so! so! Oh! bring him back very soon. 


The meaning of this remarkable rhyme is varied and complex. 
Take, for example, the symbolic signification of the opening propo- 
sition: “Hey Diddle.” 

This expression symbolizes all that is bright and happy in the 
human breast. 

Who has not observed the happy child at play. He will, in 
moments of musical ecstasy, make the air ring with “ Diddle, 
diddle Dumpling, my son Son.”—Mother Goose, in thus twice 
making use of this expression—“ diddle "evinces her own ap- 
preciation of its meaning to the child-soul. The word “ hey "— 
pronounced by some, “ Azz,” and therefore by some authorities 
construed as having some connection with the experience of the 
cow, later chronicled—taken in conjunction with “déddle” has a 
peculiarly hilarious effect upon the understanding—throwing it 
into an ecstasy, as it were, of preparation for the immediately en- 
suing statement*—“ the cat and the fiddle.” 

The cat—acknowledged by all to be the most musical of noc- 
turnal animals, with the exception, perhaps of the nightingale, 
which, however, is rarely heard—is placed, by inalienable right, 
with the fiddle, or violin. 

How beautifully does this symbolize the great fact that in 
greatest strength is found greatest sweetness. 

The violin, the queen of musical instruments, lends herself for 
the sake of harmony and kindness, even to the Zoor despised cat. 
The cow symbolizes the extravagant in pleasure. Influenced by 
the harmonious outpourings of melody, she becomes too extrava- 
gantly demonstrative —and the moon—the symbol for the unat- 

tainable**—therefore unattainworthyfambition—is even eclipsed 
in its orbit by the cow—she jumps over it.t 

The next proposition, “ The little dog laughed to see such sport” 
has long been a subject for investigation. Many and varied have 
been the interpretations of this remarkable passage. Kant, in his 
“ Principiorum Primorum Cognitionis Metaphysice nova Diluci- 
datio” distinctly advocates the theory of First Principles in 

metaphysics; which would, in this reference, point to the indis- 
putable conclusion that the canis minor was not a victim of mel- 
ancholia, as would often appear to be the case when the animal 
above referred to is observed to howl at the moon; and Fichte, 
in his “ Der geschlossene Handelsschaft” throws a little light 





*NoTE.—The writer is aware that grammatically speaking, this is not a 
statement. But she chooses to adopt a higher criticism—a mode of dic- 
tion which need not confine itself to the baser technicalities—in the realms 
of fancy untrammeled by law—who knows but this may be a statement— 
hence in the estimation of the writer it Is a statement—for all that Maybe, 
Is. 


**Children cry for the moon, 


+Just here, the child may ask whether it is possible for the cow to jump 
over the moon, 

If possibie, dear mother, do not give him a direct answer. Direct an- 
swers hinder brain development. 

The brain can grow only through struggle—never tell the child what he 
can find out for himself—when pressed for a direct reply, above all things, 
oh earnest, loving, mother, evade the point if possible—leave your child to 
do his own thinking. 

And in a line with this— ever call things by their right names. Never 
say ‘‘ The brook is /rozen,—say it is ‘‘ asleep.” Never say ‘‘ The autumn 
leaves—gold, red, and brown, fluttered through the hazy air;” and that 
** the wind blows through the trees”—say, rather ‘‘ Mrs. Tree sent Johnny, 
Mary, and Susy Leaf to visit Aunt Sally Ground and that Mr. Wind came 
and roared so loud that all the other Baby leaves fell out of their high- 
chairs—or something of this kind—anything but the truth. 
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upon the subject, when he speaks of the /solated, or Exclusive 
state, which taken in its bearing upon the cachination of the dog, 
would indicate that he was not exclusive, but took part in the 
general proceedings. 


But, however this may be, the symbolic meaning of the whole 
passage is plain, viz.:—the true teacher will never frown upon the 
sports of childhood—childhood must be bright—it is the sun- 
shine-spot of life—do not, dear Mother, mar your child’s innocent 
pleasures by a sad countenance. Smile—laugh with him. 


But see how, in the next passage, is brought out, so beauti- 
fully, the whole pith and meaning of this poem : 


“ The dish ran after the spoon,” 


So, dear Mother, wilt thou go after thy child should his foot- 
steps errf{. As the dish, incomplete, useless, without the pres- 
ence of the spoon, hastens to recover it, when, attracted by the 
vain glitter of unprofitable amusement, it leaves her sheltering 
embrace, so the child. tempted by idle pleasures, may leave for a 
time, the mother’s influence—but not long—soon thou wilt, dear 
Mother, find thy little spoon and bring him back to thee, safe 
from harm and temptation’s way. 

O Mother! Heed my warning words—take heart, dear, dear 
Mother—thou wilt yet, by the aid of philosophical elucidation be 
able to see much complexity and difficulty of comprehension in 
things which before seemed quite piain to you. And be assured, 
O loving Mother, that when thou hast learned to belittle Great 
Things—such as Truth, facts, simplicity, and their shining train 
—then shalt thou be able to make Little out of Much, and to 
know thy child as he is not. Au revoir. 





fIt is not, perhaps, generally known that in some countries the spoon is 
an implement of parental correction. The writer remembers seeing, in a 
book of old Italian prints, a picture of a mother administering corporal 
punishment with a large wooden spoon. 

Happily this use of the spoon has died out, but the symbolic relation be- 
—— the dish and the spoon as applied to Mother and Child remains 
the same, 


N. E. A. Goes to Buffalo. 


The Executive Committee of the N. E. A., after careful con- 
sideration, have unanimously selected Buffalo, N. Y., as the place 
for the next annual meeting, July 7-11, 1896. This decision is 
subject to the following conditions : 


First, That the Trunk Line and Central Traffic Associations take 
official action by December 20, 1895, granting round trip tickets from all 
points in their territory for one lowest first class fare. These round trip 
tickets to be good until September 1, 1896. 

Second. That said Associations, also, will sell to members of the N. E. A 
at the close of the meeting, tickets to all points on the Atlantic coast and in 
Canada at the lowest excursion rates for the round trip; tickets good until 
September I, 1896. 


The desire of the committee has been to locate the meeting in 
Boston in accordance with the almost unanimous wish of the di- 
rectory expressed by letter. It was, however, impossible to secure 
from the New England organization of railroads better rates than 
one-and-a-third fare for the round trip. The committee also 
found that the rate made by the terminal lines would govern all 
other railroad organizations. It is believed that the selection of 
Buffalo most nearly meets.the expressed views of the directory. 

The Denver volume is nearly completed and it is expected 
that it will be sent to members before January 1, 1896. It 
promises to be equal in all respects, and in some particulars su- 
perior, to any volume yet issued. 

In addition to the proceedings of the Denver meeting the vol- 
ume will contain the proceedings and addresses at the opening of 
the Educational Congresses at the Atlanta Exposition, held under 
the auspices of the N. E. A., October 25 and 26. These ad- 
dresses are of unusual interest and value. 

The new list of Active Members will appear in this volume in- 
cluding all who become active members at the date of going to 

ress. 
' All who desire to become Active Members are urged to apply 
immediately to the undersigned, that their names may be included 
in this first published list. IRWIN SHEPARD, Sec’y. N. E. A. 
Winona, Minn, 


Timber for Superintendents, 


The statement in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of the fact, patent to 
all observers, that the timber for superintendents is becoming 
scarce, should arouse boards of education to action. I know of 
a city in Ohio that spent some months in looking for a superin- 
tendent; but I don’t know of but one. They usually select a 
successor to one before the ink on his letter of resignation is 
dry. When I wasa teacher in X—— the superintendent “had 
to go.” I was a young man and not a candidate, so I was con- 
sulted by the president of the board of education. He showed 
me a letter from an applicant and said, “I think that is the man 
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for us.” The reason for his preference was, “I kinder like the 
looks of his letter.” He was appointed. 

Another case comes to mind. Ina city of considerable impor. 
tance a candidate had presented overwhelming evidence of his 
ability, and the committee told him they should report his name 
and that was all that was needed. A short time elapsed and he 
was informed that it had been circulated that he was a Democrat 
and that would cause opposition. He was not chosen. 

It is apparent that the old style of superintendent is passing 
away. The demand is for men who have had a pedagogical 
training; true, the demand is not so strong but that politic 
influence is the potent factor yet. Politics will beat pedagogy for 
some time to come, but eventually pedagogy will beat politics, 

I have noticed that quite a number of superintendents own 
books on pedagogy ; once such a thing was unknown. I remem- 
ber entering the superintendent’s office in X——carrying a copy 
of Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (I had read of it in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL), and the superintendent took it out of 
my hand, remarking, “I should think it might be a good sort of a 
book.” He handed it back without asking further, though 1 am 
satisfied it was the first time he had ever seen a copy. This man 
absolutely owned no book on education; his successor has a 
dozen or more, and I think reads them too. 

There was once no pedagogical questions asked at teachers’ 
meetings. I have attended a great number and not until about 
ten years ago did I ever hear such questions proposed. The us- 
ual questions related to “‘ good ways” to teach spelling, or frac- 
tions, or penmanship, etc. One would tell his way, another his 
way. The great thing was to get pupils to come regularly and 
do the work of the classes so as to be promoted. 

The pedagogic wave cannot be laughed down; this has been 
tried and it did not work. Ata gathering of superintendents at 
one of our state meetings the matter of the “ new ways” came 
up ; two or three laughed when the term “ pedagogy ” was used, 
but the laughter subsided because it was apparent the person 
using the term was in earnest. The old style of superintendent 
did not know what todo. The younger teachers wanted to dis- 
cuss questions educationally at the teachers’ meetings ; the super- 
intendent saw this and set them to talking, but he was himself 
unable to understand what they said. 

I can see that an entirely different class of men will be super- 
intendents when the new century has got well started ; just where 
they are to come from I don’t see. The colleges will probably 
furnish more than they have heretofore. I have said that the old 
style of superintendent was not a reader of educational books ; 
neither was he of educational papers. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
I find, is now in the hands of most of the superintendents and 
they comment on its statements. It gives them light as to the 
entire educational field. I began reading it a good many years 
ago, and Supt. B—— saw it in my hands. I suggested his tak- 
ing it, but his reply was, “I take Harper's Magazine and the 
Weekly Tribune and that is all I can afford.” The old style of 
men were frequently great miscellaneous readers. They were 
often men of fine minds, and if they had had pedagogical knowl- 
edge would have accomplished great things. 

Cincinnatz, P. B. HEARN, 


Teachers’ Examinations. 


I read with a great deal of interest your article in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of November 2 on “ Teachers Examinations.” The sub- 
ject was admirably presented and I hope that it will start a move- 
ment that will result on some modifications of the Uniform Ex- 
amination system, The initial examination is well enough, but to 
require every two years a re-examination on precisely the same 
lines, in which the experience acquired during two, four, or six 
years, as the case may be, counts for nothing, has nothing in rea- 
son or expediency to justify it. If a teacher pass these successive 
tests successfully she may teach forever—the scholarship is ad- 
mittedly sufficient. The re-examination test therefore can dis- 
close nothing new as to her qualifications. That which she has 
acquired during these intervening years to render her more ef- 
ficient as a teacher, viz., experience, is completely ignored. And 
every two years this valuable factor 1s in danger of being lost to 
the state, by subjecting its possessor anew to the examination or- 
deal. This feature of the Uniform Examination system should 
be radically changed, and I congratulate you on having made a 
move in that direction. Please accept my thanks for your accur- 
ate résumé of what I said on this subject at the council in a form- 
er number of THE JOURNAL, and for a similar reference in your 
recent excellent editorial. EDWARD BURGESS. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





We have been much benefited here in Pennsylvania by Dr. William A. 
Mowry’s lectures before county institutes. His kindly bearing, clear teach- 
ing, sound philosophy, and sharp wit make him a favorite with teachers, At 
Dorchester he gave an interesting lecture on ‘‘ How We Purchased our 
Frontier from the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains.” 

Dr. Mowry expressed himself as much pleased with the status of educa- 
tional affairs in the state. At the meeting of school directors on Thursday 
he said that in Massachusetts no such sight could be seen as one hundred 
and fifty school committee men spending a day on school affairs. 

g Bucks County. 
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Measuring the Circle. 


If I rightly understand Mr. Pomeroy’s article (in JOURNAL 
of Oct. 26) on “ Measuring the Circle” he makes the following 
assertion: If AOB and COF are two diameters perpendicular to 
each other, and if E is the middle of radius=OC, then the chord, 
BED, is the side of a square whose area is equivalent to that of 
the circle. Now let us see to what this leads. Evidently the 
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triangles, BOE and BDA, are similar right triangles. But BO= 
2 EO. .. DB=2DA. and 5 (DA)*=4R* and 2DA=DB=$R y5 


(whose = radius of circle and_1OR* _ pj R*?= area of circle,.. 
5 
pi=4 which is not true. I would like very much to see the 
proof. That arc BCD=,', of the circumference. Can you give 
me Mr. Pomeroy’s address or would the address in THE JOuR- 
NAL reach him ? J. C GREGG. 
Brazil, Ind. 


The correctness of Mr. Gregg’s construction and of his deduc- 
tions, so far as they relate to the two squares, DB® and AB‘, is 
fully recognized. The given ratio of these two squares is as 4 
to 5. 

The fallacy of the proposition that this relation of two squares 
would lead to the correct “ 2” (“ pi’’) value, consists in not tak- 
ing into due consideration the facts on which the “x” (“ pi”) 
value depends for its accuracy. It must be borne in mind that 
the true “x” (“pi”) value is derived from a correlation of 
independent linear values which determine the respective areal 
values representing the planes under boundary lines and curves ; 
and that, therefore, accuracy of perimetric relations must be con- 
sidered in advance of the commensurate relationship of planes by 
themselves. Presumably, it is known to Mr. Gregg that given 
boundary lines, when changed in form,cause the planes under these 
lines to decrease or increase accordingly. The terms decrement 
and increment, respectively, have been employed to express these 
changes, 

















Now, when a curve is rectified, as, for example, when the circle’s 
circumference is cast into a square form, the plane, under this 
new form of boundary, is greatly diminished. To demonstrate 
this, construct a rectangle with radius and rectified semi-circum- 


ference (as shown in the cut). Such rectangle should apparently 
contain equal area to circle; for we all know that “ Radius x Semi- 
circumference=Circle-plane,” when numerically computed. It is, 
however, demonstrable, that this is not true as regards the rect- 
angle,—plainly showing the discrepancy existing between geom- 
etry and arithmetic, until the latter is adjusted so as to correct 
such discrepancy. The processes leading to that end are elucid- 
ated by commensurational arithmetic, through the practical appli- 
cation of its underlying principle of tangible fluxion. Conse- 
quently, when the diameter is 5, the difference resulting from 


change of form gives us y';5 less than 16, or 15$%%. as the square 
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of equal perimeter to circle’s circumference ; and g*', less than 20, 
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(or 193¢%, for DB*). Now, it follows that the “x” (“ pi”) value 
must be affected accordingly and cannot be 4,4, but is 15345—5 
=3i$5=“s.” The required difference to be added (as an in- 
crement) to meet the change of form of circle area in a rectang- 
ular form is the difference of diameter and tridrant arc, the ratio 








of which is found in the radio of radius and sextant arc. 
ures, this is 289 to 304. 


In fig- 
If, therefore, a rectangle is constructed, 
the minor side of which is expressed by 304 and the major side 
by the number 912, then the area is obtained in rectangular form 
equal to the area of the circle; although the numeric notation 


differs to the extent of 289 : 304. We, therefore, perceive that 
the products obtained by multiplication of the same numeric 
values, representing different forms, do not give equal results. 
When stated in the form of a proportion, we have, 289 : 912::5 : 


2 ° 2 BS aun t6 @ 0 °° H i 2 ° 
15384; or, 1e5=15585 _325= n;” and since 16—,y'5=1532 ; 


5 

16—,4°5_ I S345 _3e80=" x.” 
5 5 
It is true, as stated by Mr. Gregg, that “if AOB and COF are 
two diameters perpendicular to each other and if E is the middle 
point of radius, OC ; then the chord BED is the side of a square 
whose area is equivalent to that of the circle.” The latter part of 
Mr. Gregg’s statement, while correct as to geometrical construc- 
tion, requires adjustment to adapt it to commensuratonal compu- 
tation. HAMILTON POMEROY. 

New York City. 


N. B.—A practical demonstration of “ Decrement” and “ Jn- 


/ crement,” as connected with “ Sguaring of the Circle,” (indi- 


cated in the accompanying cut) has already been furnished by 
Mr. Pomeroy and will appear with further illustrations of the 
subject in the next issue of THE JOURNAL.—ED. 


A Grammar School Teacher’s Plan. 


The article on “‘ Measuring the Circle,” by E. C. Benedict, in- 
terested my pupils very much, and several cut out paper semi- 
circles as proposed. I give here the figures when the circumfer- 
ence was bisected 2, 4, and up to 128 times. Much care was 
taken, five boys taking the square roots needed and checking each 
other's work, A circle of two feet in diameter,was taken ; bisected 


the diameter or first chord is two feet 2,.0000000 
Next two chords (see p. 297) 2.8284271 

" ie * 3.061 4675 

“ eight 3.1214452 
“sixteen “ 3-1365485 
“thirty-two “ 3-1403312 
“sixty-four “ 3.1412773 
“five hundred and twelve chords 3.1415877 


These differ slightly from the figures given by Mr. Benedict, 
and are, I think, reliable. I am much obliged to him for pointing 
out this method for bringing the measurement of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle within reach of the boys of the grammar 
schools. 


Boston. M. M. 








Editortal Notes. 


The country was fearfully shocked last week by a re- 
port that four boys, all intelligent, considerably edu- 
cated as the word goes, having been pupils of the public 
schools, had derailed an express train on the New York 
Central Railroad, causing the immediate death of two 
persons and the injury of many others. The plan of 
these boys was murder ; they expected to rob the dead. 

There are those who would charge this terrible crime 
on the publicschools ; but it is the result of not enough 
public schools for one thing. The fact is already appar- 
ent that they came from that dangerous class, the truant 
or irregular class, 








President Schurman proposes a state pedagogical 
school in connection with Cornell university, and speaks 
as though one did not already exist at Albany. The New 
York State normal college at Albany is a state pedagogi- 
cal school just such as he proposes, If President Schurman 
wants a pedagogical school at Ithaca let the trustees of 
Cornell university provided for it as the trustees of New 
York university have done. The state has already 
done the work of providing a normal or pedagogical 
college. 





Educational journals have an appreciative friend in 
William T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education. It 
was this fact that made every educational journal in the 
country rejoice in his appointment to the place he now 
so honorably occupies. In the past thirty years he has 
contributed over one thousand articles to such jour- 
nals. He probably outranks every other superintendent 
in his appreciation of the value of educational journals, 





“An agent writes. It is not easy to find a school prin- 
cipal who is not either now a subscriber or ready to be- 
come a subscriber to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.” From the 
very first it was seen by the principals and leading 
teachers that a paper that portrayed the educational 
world to them was indispensable. This number has 
been steadily growing year after year. It is fitted to aid 
those who insist on “keeping in touch” with the move- 
ments going on in the educational world. 





The report of the meeting of the Massachusetts teach- 
ers will show that a spirit of advancement has taken 
deep root there. They have set out to find the best 
irrespective of what “we used to do.” Prof. Paul H. 
Hanus, in enumerating the causes of progress in educa- 
tion leaves the educational journal entirely out. We 
can say if there had been no educational journals to 
diffuse ideas of larger things to be attained in educa- 
tion there would be no Prof. Hanus in Harvard. 





There appears to be no improvement of affairs in 
Turkey. Massacres are reported at Marash in Asia 
Minor; thousands of people were slain, and the Amer- 
ican Theological seminary was plundered and burned. 
The Armenians took a fort at Zeitun and twenty thou- 
sand Turkish troops started for the town to burn it to 
the ground. The Turks refused to allow an English 
gunboat to pass the Dardanelles; one that entered the 
strait after sundown was thrice fired upon from the 
batteries on the shore. The sultan is greatly troubled 
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and is said to be drinking heavily. The czar says that 
the Porte should be given time to effect reforms in 
Armenia, but the longer the powers delay the worse the 
situation becomes. Austria and England evidently 
think so, for they have come to a perfect understanding, 
It is said that Russia, Germany, and France are work- 
ing together to prevent the disintegration of the Turk- 
ish empire. The attention of the school should be 
called to the situation in the East; it is a very grave 
one, and the outcome cannot be predicted. 





Japan is going to be a competitor now; they can 
make bicycles there and bring them over and sell them 
here for $12. They are putting up factories to make all 
kinds of cloth that will be sold very cheap. 





The present number of THE JOURNAL contains an 
account of the splendid meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association held at Worcester, Thanks- 
giving week. Next week accounts of the Vermont and 
other meetings will appear. Many notes are omitted 
from this issue on account of lack of space. 





The Country Schools, 


The problem of the country schools is discussed by 
State Supt. Poland, of New Jersey, in his annual report. 
He asked five hundred superintendents several ques- 
tions by circular: (1) Do pupils of rural schools (in- 
cluding villages) complete the elementary course at as 
early an age as those of city schools? Two hundred and 
twenty-six said no; 52said yes. (2) What is the average 
difference of ages? Ejighty-one said 1 to 2 years; 
94 said 2 to 3 years; 27 said 3 to 4. (3) As to cause of 
difference in favor of city schools the longer school 
year was given by 112; change of teachers was assigned 
by 48 as a cause, 

There were 60 who thought rural pupils more pro- 
ficient than city pupils in knowledge, 49 who thought 
them equal, 168 who thought them less. As to power, 
166 thought the rural pupils had more power. 

As to whether more or less went to high school from 
rural schools, 84 said more, 165 said less. As to reasons, 
the accessibility in the city was assigned as the reason. 

To the question, For an all around common school 
education which is best? the vote was rural, 60 ; city, 
225; some, 15. 

A good deal could be said as to these answers, That 
the rural schools are woefully neglected everybody 
knows. 


Great Problems. 


1. How shall the United States pay off its war debt 
now represented by the greenback notes? This was 
done by England and France and other European nations 
and should have been done long ago by us. The Forum 
says not paying them off “‘was a great and vital error,” 
and in this all bankers agree. 

2. How to keep gold in the country? This is done 
elsewhere by raising the rates of discount. From 1880 
to 1895 the bank of England raised its rate to six per 
cent. tnree times ; to five per cent. twelve times. This 
government cannot do it, as it does not discount com- 
mercial paper. 

3. How maintain the Monroe Doctrine? That is in 
the interests of justice and the civilization of the cen- 
tury. This doctrine was enunciated in the message to 
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Congress, Dec. 2, 1823—seventy-two years ago; it is in 
substance this : ** We declare that we should consider any 
attempt (by European powers) to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” 

4. How raise our national revenue? This has been 
done hitherto by a sufficiently high tariff; the present 
tariff does not yield enough. 

5. Shall we take an interest in Cuba? 
we look to the acquirement of Cuba? 

These are five great questions that will be consid- 
ered by the high school pupiis of this country—if they 
have live teachers; for the atmosphere outside of the 
school-room is vibrating with discussions concerning 
them. 


That is, shall 


The Florida Meeting. 


FEBRUARY 18, 19, 20. 


The speakers and subjects were given in THE SCHOOL 
JourRNAL of November 30. The meeting is supposedly 
one of school superintendents, to consider subjects of 
interest to that especial class of educational men. The 
complete program is not yet at hand, but the one kindly 
furnished by President Jones undoubtedly gives the 
main subjects to be discussed and the important speak- 
ers selected. 


STATES REPRESENTED. 


Eleven states are represented, the District of Colum- 
bia and Canada. ; 

Pennsylvania by Supt. C. Babcock, of Oil City, Pres. 
De Garmo, of Swarthmore college. 

Illinois by Asst. C. Supt. Delano, of Chicago, ‘Tomp- 
kins, of state university. 

Michigan by Prof. Hinsdale, of state university, C. 
Supt. Whitney, of East Saginaw. 

New York by Pres, Schurman, Cornell university, State 
Supt. Skinner, Albany. 

Minnesota by C. Supt. Gilbert, St. Paul. 

Ohio by Dr. E, E. White, Columbus. 

Massachusetts by Asst. C. Supt. Hartwell, Boston. 

Missouri by C. Supt. Soldan, St. Louis, Supt. Green- 
wood, Kansas City. 

Texas by C. Supt. Sutton, Houston. 

Georgia by Dr. Curry, Atlanta. 

Florida by C. Supt. Mead, Jacksonville. 

Canada by C. Supt. Hughes, Toronto. 

District of Columbia by Com. W.T. Harris, Ind. Supt. 
W. W. Hailmann. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

The discussions will employ other superintendents. 
The names of some of those who will assist in the dis- 
Cussions are Supt. Troudly, Youngstown, Ohio, Phillips, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; Hark, Louisville ; Miss Davis, Cleve- 
land ; Pres. Swain,of Indiana university ; Prof. Guilliams, 
Jasper, Florida ; St. Supt. Inglis, Il. 


SUBJECTS PROPOSED, 


Next to the men selected are the subjects they will 
discuss ; it is the man and not the subject that stands 
highest in education, as in everything else. 

Supervision—its function—Babcock. 
Teachers’ Meetings, Delano. 

Pedagogical Study, Sutton. 

Rural Schools—improvement—Hinsdale. 

The Teacher—his vocation—Schurman. 

Co-ordination, Correlation, Unification, and Relation, 
—Harris, De Garmo, Gilbert, White, and Hailmann. 

Child Study—Whitney and Hartwell. 

The Kindergarten Influence of Spirit—Hughes. 

_The Elementary and High School and College—Tomp- 
kins, Soldan, and Baker. 

Superintendents—Greenwood, Skinner,and Mcad. 

Southern Educational Questions—Curry. 


CITIES REPRESENTED. 
Oil City, Chicago, Houston, East Saginaw, Toronto, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Boston. 
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THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Universities of Michigan, Illinois, and Colorado; 
Cornell university and Swarthmore college. 

Informaton as to routes of travel, etc., and as to 
hotels, etc., will be given in THE JourNnaL, There is 
scarcely an item desirable to be known by those who will 
attend this meeting that the editors cannot give. They 
will cheerfully answer all questions Mr. A. M. Kel- 
logg has visited almost every point in the state and 
puts himself at the service of the teachers—only en- 
close stamp or stamped envelope. 

It is suggested that St. Augustine, and the beautiful 
{ndian river country, Tampa, and if possible, Key West, 
be visited at this time. Florida will show signs of the 
visitation of frost last year, but her glorious winter 
climate is always the same. There will be an abun- 
dance of hotel accommodation at Jacksonville. The 
St. James, Winsor, Everett, Placide, New Duval, Carle- 
ton, Geneva are the main hotels; the rates are about 
$3.00 per day, but less by the week ; the first two named 
rank high ; the Winsor is headquarters. 





The Four Indispensables. 


There has been a good deal said in the newspapers 
relative to the increased number of subjects that is 
brought before the pupils in the public schools. The 
New York Zimes said recently : “ Public schools are not 
maintained to teach all good things, but some good 
things—-reading, writing, and arithmetic, first of all, and 
as thoroughly as possible. To fritter away on fads and 
fancies the scanty opportunity that the vast majority of 
pupils have for obtaining even the elements of an edu- 
cation is to rob them.” 

The public schools aim now, as at all times heretofore, 
at language, numbers, the pupil’s surroundings, mental 
and bodily training. There is a better and broader 
conception of what these four things are nowthan there 
was twenty years ago, when most of the writers of such 
articles as just quoted were in school. In most of the 
city public schools each teacher has but a single grade ; 
there is a limited amount that can be learned concern- 
ing language and numbers in a day ; something more is 
attempted, and rightly, to give an all-around culture, 
for there is the time and the opportunity. 

Any one who visits our public schools and compares 
them with what they were twenty-five years ago will 
agree that reading, writing, and arithmetic are far bet- 
ter taught than they were then. Those who say to the 
contrary have not visited the schools and examined 
them ; they are simply joining in a kind of talk that is 
popular. 

Yet there is good ground for complaining ; but the 
writers of such articles have not examined and thought, 
and thought and examined, as THE JOURNAL has done. 
To teach concerning the four indispensables, language, 
numbers. the pupil’s surroundings, and to give mental 
and bodily training in the light of the present time, re- 
quires a character, a philosophic comprehension, and a 
special preparation that is not possessed by all. Then, 
too, politics is woven into our school system so intensely 
that if teachers existed such as the enlightenment of the 
century demands they could not get positions. 

It is a non-comprehension of this last particular that 
causes statements such as was quoted from the New 
York Zimes, And it is remarkable that a paper devoted 
to a reform in politics and in other things should not 
have seen that the public school system of our cities de- 
mands reform most of all. 

If the editor of the 7#mes wants an assistant he does not 
get him as assistants are obtained in the public schools. 
The correction of this defect will correct whatever de- 
fect there isin the teaching. There is no way under 
the sun but to get the ablest persons who can teach, 
and let them alone, But that is precisely what is only 
partially done. A principal who has over a dozen as- 


sistants said that if it was his own school nine of them 
would not be wanted, because they did not know how 
to teach well. 
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Educational Meetings. 


The Educational Congress. 
COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


_ ATLANTA, GAa.—The directors of the Cotton States expos- 
ition, desiring to make prominent the educational feature of their 
fair, appointed exGovernor W. J. Northen, the teacher governor 
of Georgia, chief of department of education. 

Mr. Northen attended the sessions of the National Educational 
Association at Denver, presented the wishes of the educational 
department of the exposition, and secured the co-operation of the 
directors of the association, and their consent to open the educa- 
tional congress Oct. 25 and 26. 

The program for these two days was arranged by the directors 
of the N.E, A. The program for the other days was arranged 
by Gov. Northen and Com. W. T. Harris. 

No other educational gathering in Georgia ever brought together 
sO many eminent men in education, discussing in such a masterly 
way the great questions pertaining to the educational interests of 
our country. Questions pertaining to the n rmal schools, to the 
universities, the colleges, the high schools, the rural schools, the 
primary and kindergarten schools, and to the technical schools, 
were discussed by the acknowledged leaders in the several de- 
partments. 

The opening addresses were made by the president of the 
Georgia State Teachers’ Association and the chancellor of the State 
university, Dr. W. E. Boggs. These gentlemen welcomed the 
teachers to the congress, and spoke of the wonderful progress 
made in the south in public education. Prof. Newton C. Dough- 
erty, president of the National Educational Association, responded 
in behalf of the congress. At the conclusion of Pres. Dough- 
erty’s address Prin. F. W. Parker, Cook county normal, dis- 
cussed the training of teachers. Col. Parker sketched the gr>wth 
of this idea in America, the arguments used against the state train- 
ing teachers and the necessity for training schools, showing that no 
system of schools could be better than its corps of teachers, that 
these must be the true apostles of education. 

Col. Parker was followed by Prof. E. Oram Lyte, of the Penn- 
sylvania normal school, in a paper showing the intimate relation 
of the normal school to the public school. 

These two papers were very timely ones, coming as they did 
when the Georgia legislature was discussing the enlargement of 
our state normai founded one year ago, and no doubt won many 
friends for the school. The normal work was further discussed on 
the following Tuesday at the reunion of the Peabody graduates. 
Dr. W. H. Payne, in a most charming talk, as he called it, to his 
old pupils, gave an outline of what he conceived to be province 
and work of the normal school. The doctor puts scholarship first, 
the teaching spirit next, method last. He prefers the ‘* model 
school” to the practice school. The address was over an hour 
in length but held the closest attention of the largest audience 
that assembled during the congress. 

Higher education was discussed by Prof. Edwin A. Alderman, 
University of North Carolina, who treated of higher education in 
the South since the war; also by Pres. Wm. R. Harper, University 
of Chicago, who outlined a system of education tor the United 
States, with its primary, elementary, and secondary schools, the 
work of the high school being extended to reach the university, 
the whole system to be crowned by a great national university not 
in competition with the other universities, but its professorships to 
be filled by lecturers detailed from the other universities. 

President Francis A. Patten, of Princeton university, closed the 
discussion on higher education in a clear presentation of the 
Princeton idea of university education. President Patten de- 
fended the work of the colleges, but begged that they attempt to 
do only what they could do well. 

Secondary education was discussed by Hon. Chas. R. Skinner. 
of New York, his subject being ‘‘ Rural Schools.” From per- 
sonal letters from nearly every state superintendent he learned 
that without exception the rural schools were improving ; that 
the grade of teachers was higher, that more money was paid for 
their support, and that better school-houses were being equipped. 

Prof. Oscar Cooper discussed the aim of the elementary 
school; Prof. Lawrence C. Hull, Lawrenceville, N. J.,discussed the 
place and work of the secondary schools; Pres. Andrews, of 
Brown university, read a paper on the “ Public School System ” 
as an instrumentality of social advance. Dr. W. T. Harris and 
State Supt. J. O. Turner, of Alabama, took issue with the views 
of President Andrews. There were many other papers on 
methods and on technical lines. 

The most brilliant address of the entire congress, the most elo- 
quent address on an educational subject that I ever heard, was 
that of Dr. B. L. Whitman. president Columbian university. At 
the noon hour, for thirty minutes he held his large audience cap- 
tive while he spoke, without note or manuscript, of a modern op- 

portunity. At the close of his address the audience passed a 


vote of thanks for his eloquent and scholarly address, 

The address of Dr. W. T. Harris on “ What the South has 
Done for Education and What Education has Done for the 
South ” was perhaps the feature of the congress. He stated that 
the population of the South was about one-half greater in 1894 
than in 1874, while the number of children and teachers in the 
public schools was two and one-third times greater; that the 
number of school-houses had doubled; that the average school 
year was twelve days longer ; that the expenditures were two and 
one-half times greater: that 125 new colleges had been estab- 
lished; and that the number of students had increased two and 
a half times. 


The attendance on the part of teachers was not as large as 
could have been desired, owing to the fact that the schools were 
in session ; but the papers gave very full reports of the different 
addresses and thus enabled our teachers to derive much benefit 
from the congress. J.S STEWART, Pres, Ga. T. A. 

Marietta, Ga. 


Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 


WORCESTER, MAss., NOv. 30.—The teachers assembled here 
to hold their fifty-first annual meeting. lhe first paper was by 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, who is a supervisor in Boston; she con- 
sidered “ Moral Training in the Public Schools.” 


She was inclined to consider moral results to come from the morality of 
the teacher. She declared that it was impossible for the pupil to believe a 
truth the teacher disbelieved; it must be truth to the teacher before it 
would be truth to the pupil. She said punctuality and system aided in 
moral growth. The effort’ must be to lift the pupil to a higher plane of 
thought and action. Right living must have its Jaws, and these should be 
explained to the pupil. Nature study, literature, and biography furnish 
lessons for moral training. 


The subject of Child Study was presented by Prof. Russell, 
principal of the normal school. 


He said that much had been accomplished in the ten years this subject 
had been before the educational world ; it had to overcome many obstacles. 
There were teachers who thought they knew all about children when they 
knew they did not know how to read or compute, and there were those 
who said they had enough burdens now without noting down their obser- 
vations. Child study has for its field human infancy, it may be regarded 
as a sort of post-natal embryology. It looks upon the child asa physical 
and social embryo with a nature of its own, differing at many points from 
the adult. As long as we treat children as men and women of smaller 
growth we totally miss the mark. Rousseau said, more than a century ago, 
** We are always looking for the man in the child, without thinking what he 
was before he became a man.” This is why the common psychology, 
evolved by introspection from the maturest minds, is such a deplorable 
misfit when applied to children. 

The enormously long period of infancy in the human species as compared 
with that of the lower animals gives to man his chief distinction, by 
affording time to bring his varied powers and aptitudes to perfection and 
symmetry. Tocut short this embryonic period by the permature inculca- 
tion upon children of adult ideas and habits is a great pedagogic mistake. 
This will stunt all future growth. This is the peril of precocity, whether 
spontaneous or induced. Country life is far less exposed to this danger 
than city life, ‘* where the air is charged with indescribable electricity gener- 
ated by the ceaseless friction of social and industrial competition, and every 
school, every church, and almost every household is turned into a power- 
station.”” Children by their impressible and imitative natures are peculiarly 
susceptible to these influences, they need protection and restraint instead of 
stimulus and urgency. 

We do not by any means understand children yet; the best powers of more 
than one generation of workers will be taxed to produce a complete and 
satisfactory psychology of childhood. When this is known then we shall 
know howto teach. What we most need in education is to reinterrogate 
the natures of children with open, candid minds; every school of every 
grade ought above all things to be an educational experiment station, 
wherein not only our methods but our aims and ideals should be subjected 
to rigid re-examination, in the light of the instincts and aptitudes of chil- 
dren, as revealed by the most careful observation. 


Prof Bolton discussed “ Child Activity.” 


He said the child is naturally ac'ive until he has been under the influence 
of the school for a period. But this desire for actions its salvation, There 
is a necessity in the child for activity plays, that is apparently purposeless 
exercise of body and lungs, which relieves regularity, ‘The natural bursts 
of activity cannot be prevented by punishment, it should not be attempted. 
Activity is a significant thing. It has animportant hygienic and physiologi- 
cal value. It increases the circulation of the blood and brings about a better 
nutrition in all parts of the body. It has a tendency not to emphasize un- 
duly any organs and is a corrective for deformities. The complex move- 
ments necessary in writing are absolutely impossible for an infant, not be- 
because it can not move its fingers and arms, for it can, but from the fact 
that its muscles do not move in concert. The acquisition of this power isa 
long process, and is accomplished by the development that comes with ac- 
tivity play. , 

The teachers might redirect and turn to useful purpose the activity which 
is already manifest, and should not forget that play and activity are a pro- 
cess of growth and not hinder a process that is more vital and fundamental 
than the one we would substitute. 

Reforms hitherto that have been attempted in the schools have proceeded 
along the lines of improving the old methods and devices. The teacher is 
too often guided by tradition. He must turn more often to human nature, 
and seek the spontaneous. 
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Principal Charles S. Chapin, of the Fitchburg high school, dis- 
cussed “ The Teacher in the Community :” 


‘* No teacher can read what literature has said of his profession without 
a keen sense of humiliation. He is generally represented as pedantic, 
ignorant, despotic, cringing, or innocent and gullible. He is held up to 
scorn or to pity. For the low standing of his profession, the teacher is 
himself chiefly to blame. 


‘« The German teacher prepares for his work by a university course as 
thorough as that pursued by the lawyer or physician. Only one-third of 
our grammar and primary teachers have any adequate preparation for 
their work. Even of high school teachers but few over one-half are col- 
lege graduates. No teacher should be allowed to assume the principalship 
of a grammar school or any position in a high school who is not a college 
graduate. There should be a distinct normal school for the training of 
those who wish to teach in secondary schools. 

‘In one of the oldest New England cities a good government club was 
formed. No teacher’s name was found among the prominent men who be- 
came active in the club because no teacher had shown enough interest in 
his own city to do anything for its progress. Teachers have ut in their own 
hands to elevate their profession. A professional standing will be followed 
by ae salaries, improved tenure of office, better teachers and better 
schools,” 


A. W. Edson, agent of the state board of education, discussed 
“ Departmental Teaching :”” 


“ The plan is that certain teachers in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years of school work, shall teach only certain subjects is meeting with ap- 
proval. The reasons are: Preparation by the teacher is easier and likely 
to be more thorough. Much of the preparation for one class can be util- 
ized in other classes. The teacher will be a deeper student in one or two 
subjects than in fifteen or twenty. Careful preparation insures successful 
teaching. Interest and enthusiasm will be kindled by a specialist, There 
is more unity and completeness. 

‘* The main objections are that the primary object of education, the devel- 
opment of the indlvidual, will be overlooked in the zeal of the specialist 
for her subject. The teaching of a whole class or school in one division, 
is now the greatest bane in the graded school system. The specialist will 
demand too much of pupils. Correlation of subjects can best be brought 
about by the class teacher. The specialist looks at a pupil from only one 
standpoint, the class teacher sees him from several. The personal interest 
and influence of the class teacher is of vast importance. One effect of this 
method will certain!y come into use unless there is better class teaching.” 


Penmanship was discussed by Miss Anna E, Hill, of Spring- 
field. As to the vertical system, she said : 


“Up to the middle of the sixteenth century, such a thing as sloping writing 
was unknown. Queen Elizabeth changed her upright style to the sloping 
or Italian hand and in England the slanting writing came into general use 
and in a comparatively short time became universal. A few years ago in 
Germany spinal curvature and short sight were becoming so general among 
school children that special inquiry into the cause became imperative. After 
almost every other means had been exhausted they decided that the cause 
was due to the positions taken by pupils while writing, and that the only 
remedy that could be prescribed was vertical writing, which really meant 
change of position for the pupil and of the paper on the desk. Whether 
it is to be the hand-writing of the future can not yet be determined, If it 
can be written as rapidly, it may; if not, it may be the hand writing for 
lower grades and for such children as leave school too early to become pro- 
ficient in the slanting hand. In some of the French and German schools 
where the vertical writing is used, it is said that it is aneasy thing to change 
from one to the other.” 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner, of New York, delivered an elo- 
quent address in which he said there was a skeleton in the edu- 
cational closet-—this was the average $5.00 per week--the salary 
paid teachers in America. 


Supt. Balliet, of Springfield discussed “‘ Manual Training :” 


“The man who works with his hands uses his brain as really as a man 
who works with his mind. The distinction between ‘brain work’ and 
‘manual work’ is a distinction without a difference. A man wearies 
his brain by manual as by mental labor, and the notion that people who 
study require much more sleep than people who labor with their hands 1s 
contrary to fact, Physical laziness means lack of brains quite as much as 
Stupidity does. Hence savages are always lazy as well as stupid. The 
man of energy is a man of brains quite as much as the man of thought. 

“Manual training, like all physical culture, is an effective means of devel- 
oping the brain as a physical organ. What can it do for the mind ? 

“* Manual training is not primarily hand training, but another form of men- 
tal training. The hand is simply an additional avenue to the mind for pur- 
poses of impression andexpression, Hence, to speak of * training the mind 
and the hand’ in education is to evince a total misconception of the 
meaning of manual training. As richness and accuracy of these motor 
memories determine the degree of muscular controi, or in other words, 
the degree of manual skill, it follows that in manual training there must 

€ a great variety of exercises. Manual skill depends not only on the 
vividness with which we recall these feelings of movement, but also on 
their variety and number. Motor feelings, which soon develop into motor 
ideas, control muscular movements and form the essence of ‘manual 
skill,’ These motor ideas become as really a part of the warp and woof 
of thought as sense impressions of color or sound. It is here where manual 
training directly and vitally touches the mind. To speak of it as ‘tool 
work,’ as some good brethren have done, is as wide of the mark as to 
speak of ‘Hamlet’ and ‘In Memoriam’ as ‘ quill work.’ 

“The spinal cord also must be considered in education. The spinal 
cord is the organ of reflex action. Many acts at first require con- 
Scious action of the brain, but later become habitual and uncon- 
Sclous. Such acts are relegated by the brain almost wholly to the 
cord, somewhat like strictly reflex acts. In this way the brain is relieved 
of much work. To illustrate. At first a child uses his brain in walking, 
later he can walk from habit and walks therefore mainly with his spinal 
cord. At first we spell with painful consciousness, later we spell the 
familiar words of our vocabulary with little or no consciousness. Children 
Ought to be trained to write and spell with the spinal cord and use their 
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brain pow-r in thinking the thought to beexpressed We do many things 
with the spinal cord to relieve tae brain. We walk with tbe spinal cord, 
we write and spell largely with the cord. I suppose we knit and gossip 
with the spinal cord; we may sing and pray, not with our hearts, nor with 
our brains, but with the upper part of our spinal cord, We tip our hats to 
each other, not with our brains, but mainly with our spinal cord ; and we 
often even shake hands mechanically with our spinal cord,—hence we 
may speak of ‘‘a cordial welcome.” 


‘* Manual training produces its greatest effect on the brain while in process 
of growth, The partridge comes out of its shell a complete partridge in 
all respects except size. It can run, peck with unerring certainty at food ; 
it can do almost anything the mother can do. There is no such helpless- 
ness as there is in case of the new-born child. The cat and the dog mature 
in a year or so; the horse in four or five. 

‘* The nascent period for developing the various forms of manual skill is 
roughly estimated to extend from the age of about 4 tothe age of about 14. 
Here is the great argument for connecting manual training with the public 
schools. If a boy cannot get such training in school he must either miss 
his opportunity for getting it during the period when he can develop the 
greatest skill, or must leave school before the age of 14 and neglect the 
education which comes from books. 

‘‘ There is much now taught in the ‘ regular branches’ which everybody 
expects pupils to forget soon after leaving school, and often before—and 
which is of little or no value if it is remembered. All the above studies 
can be pruned with advantage to these studies themselves. There is much 
time wasted in school by teaching separately what can with better effect be 
taught together. For example, we ought not to teach reading as a separate 
branch. A pupil can learn to read better by reading what 1s worth know- 
ing than by reading from scrappy, senseless school readers. Let him read 
geographical readers, history, natural history and literature. The reading 
will be better and will help the other branches, so that less time will be re- 
quired for them. 

‘* Children ought to learn to speak and write by speaking and writing about 
topics in their regular studies. Compositions ought to be of the nature of 
review exercises in geography, history, science, etc If in teaching, we do 
not put asunder what nature has joined together, there will be sufficient 
time for manual training.”’ 


President Whitman, of Columbia university, discussed modern 
teaching : 


‘*It is not necessary for the teacher to be a walking encyclopedia of 
facts. The teaching office ought never to be regarded as a funnel for 
pouring in ideas. The student has a right to expect inspiration. The 
great teacher is the man who is great in the discovery of the impulses to 
perform duty. After all in the development of our pupils it is the thought 
of duty that is to beawakened. A great deal of the teacher’s work at the 
present time seems to be intellectual hod-carrying. The trouble 1s that too 
many do a certain amount of teaching all right, but do not do anything 
else. The first word concerning successful teaching is work. A text-book 
that is ten years old is out of date. It is not so much whatthe teacher says 
as what he does, that gives the pupil confidence. The world can never 
more igaore the task of the teacher.” 


Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard university discussed “ Gen- 
eral Progress and Future Progress: 


‘« Education is coming to be generally recognized as a social force which 
has profound influence on the usefulness and happiness of man, and on 
the stability and satisfactoriness of human relations. This conception of 
education has been confined, heretofore, chiefly to the educational reform- 
ers and thoughtful teachers. The time has come at last, however, when 
not only a chosen few, but the thinking public as well, are realizing the 
truth of this conception, and all three—reformers, teachers, and the intel- 
ligent public—are earnestly studying educational problems, and are begin- 
ning to insist on the wisest possible solutions. 

‘* The time is one of intelligent questioning and earnest desire to learn, 
The teachers are far from agreeing among themselves as to what changes 
are best to recommend, and thoughtful men who are not teachers are 
equally at variance with the teachers and with each other. It 1s clear that 
our greatest want in the past has been clear and definite, determining aims 
—aims that commend themselves to the community and that will at the 
same time challenge the teachers to put forth their best efforts. Such aims 
are beginning to emerge from the educational chaos that is at the present 
time both our despair and our inspiration.” 





Other Massachusetts Meetings. 


At Whitman the teachers of Plymouth county met. Supt. Bal- 
liet spoke on Correlation. ‘ The teachers of the country as yet 
know scarcely nothing of correlation.” Supt. Martin spoke of 
Artists and Artisans. He defined each, showing that the 
work of the artisan is narrowed to that of a copyist, while the 
artist’s work was creative, and that as the work of the artist is of 
a higher type than that of the artisan, so his results are more val- 
uable than those secured by the artisan. Both are represented in 
the teachers of the land, and that wherever the artisan type is 
found there would be found work lacking the life and originality 
which is necessary to the best results. 


WORCESTER.— Supt. Balliet,of Springfield, recently spoke under 
the auspices of the Worcester Woman's Club on the educational 
bearings of manual training. Starting out with a dissertation on 
brain construction, he showed the intimate relations which exist be- 
tween the motor powers of the brain and the muscles and limbs, 
which they call into action. Skill of hand does not rest in the 
hand, he said, but in the brain, and manual skill is a misnomer. 
Herein, again, lies the difference between a school of manual 
training and a trade school. The motive of the one is educa- 
tional, and of the other, economic. Dr. Balliet closed with a fer- 
vid appeal for the complete education of the child, so that when 
he arrives at the years of maturity, he will not be handicapped by 
a partial development of his mental and physical faculties. 
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Illinois. 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs at their Peoria meeting 
pledged its united effort to the support of all that is good acd the 
eradication of all that is bad in the public schools system of the 
state. To accomplish this the members bind themselves to vis- 
it public schools in their home cities and study educational ques- 
tions with reference to local conditions, and endeavor to secure the 
election of disinterested and non-political members of boards of 
education. 


Mrs, J. M. Flower, of Chicago, said: 

‘* The public schools are full of incompetent teachers, who seek that field 
because it is, in their estimation, of a higher rark sociaily than 1s offered by 
any kind of manual labor. These teachers themselves are only superficially 
trained, and are totally unfit to train others, even in their ordinary rudi- 
mentary work, to say nothing of that development of the higher intellectu- 
al and moral nature, which should comprise so large a part of the school 
influence. Many of them have no appreciation of anything in their work 
beyond doing what they must in order to draw their salaries. 

** To have any influence in preventing crime, or in keeping children from 
future pauperism, education must be of a character adapted to the needs 
and development of the individual, it must be a real education, training 
him into the best of the faculties he possesses, not a foisting upon him of 
something he cannot appreciate and does not know how to use, cultivation 
of hand and heart, as well as of mind ; the formation of a right character ; 
an education that he can grasp and assimilate, and which will become a 
part of himself, something that he can use every day and every hour, and 
not a veneer that will drop from him and be forgotten as soon as the school- 
room door closes behind him.” 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The twenty-fifth meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ club 
was held at Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov 29 and 30. This association 
is of great influence in the state, and is largely attended by the 
college men and superintendents and principals. Ann Arbor is 
its permanent home and no fitter place could be found. 

Friday morning was consumed with reports from the classical 
conference, ‘‘Supplementary Report of Committee on Classical 
Library,” C. L. Meader}; “‘ Supplementary Report of Committee on 
Material on Classics,’’ Prof. J. H. Drake. The afternoon session 
was devoted to conference work. The mathematics section con- 
sidered algebra as follows: ‘“‘How Much Algebra should be 
Taught in Secondary Schools? When and What Subjects?” 
Mr. W. L. Whitney, Moline (Ill.) high school; “In What Order 
Should the Different Subjects in Algebra be Introduced ?” Mr. 
L. P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor high school ; “‘ Factoring and its Appli- 
cation,” Miss E. C. Ackerman, Michigan State normal school. 
The English section listened to “‘ English Literature as an Aid to 
Composition,” by Henrietta A. Bancroft, Albion college, and 
“The History of Literature, How it Should be Studied in the 
High School,” Annie D, Clark, Kalamazoo high school. The 
physics’ section had an exhibition of apparatus with a discussion 
ot several new and novel pieces, 

Friday evening the club enjoyed a lecture by Pres. Charles F. 
Thwing, of Western Reserve university, and an informal recep- 
tion. 

Saturday, the subject for consideration was ‘‘ The Preparation 
of Teachers for the Secondary Schools.” The College View, 
Pres. A. G. Slocum, Kalamazoo college; School of Pedagogy 
View, Dr. R. G. Boone, Michigan State normal school; Univer- 
sity View, Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan; The 
Secondary School View, Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent 
Chicago high schools. General discussion was indulged in by 
Prin. C. H. Thurber, Morgan Park academy, Morgan Park, III. ; 
Pres.-elect George N. Carman, Lewis Institute, Chicago: Supt. 
W. W. Chalmers, Grand Rapids, and Prof: Hamilton King, Pre- 
paratory Department, Olivet college. ‘‘ The Relation Between 
the University and the Preparatory School” was presented by 
Prof. A. H. Pattengill, University of Michigan, and discussed by 
Prin. Charles R. French, Hyde Park, (Ill.) high school, and Prin. 
W. A. Greeson, Grand Rapids high school, The next meeting 
occurs in the spring. 


New York City. 


The Public Education Association is an outgrowth of the 
Women’s Educational Association. It has planned fora series of 
tectures on Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, at the Charities build- 
ing (4th avenue and 22d street) : 


Dec. 6. Dr. Stanley Hall, ‘* Teachers and Teaching.” 
‘* 13. Mr. Robert Maclay, ‘‘ School Boards.” 
“13. Mr. Charles B, Hubbel, ” 
‘** 20, Mr. H. M. Leipziger, ‘‘ Superintendents.” 
Jan. 10. Muss J. E, Rogers, ** Schooi Principals,”’ 
Mr. E. D. Shimer, ‘‘ Teachers.” 
‘** 17. Miss J. E, Richman, ‘ School Work.” 
‘* 27. Mrs. E.S. Pell, ‘‘ Parental Co-operation.” 
‘* 31. Dr. Thomas Hunter, ‘‘ The Normal College.” 
«Dr. A. S. Webb, ** The City College.” 
Feb. 9. Mr. Charles Brace, “ Industrial Schools.” 
- 2, ** Parochiat Schools.” 
** 21. Mr, Jacob Riis, ** Truants Schools.” 
** 28, Mr. R. F, Cutting, ‘* Vacation Schools.” 
«Miss M. J. Pierson, ** Night Schools.” 
Mch. 7. Dr. Felix Adler, ‘‘ Manual Education.” 
** 14. Hon. C. R, Skinner, ‘‘ The State and City Schools.” 
** 2t. Mr. J. B. Reynolds, ‘‘ History of New York System.” 
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** 28. Mr. Melvil Dewey, ‘‘ Public Libraries.” 
Apr. 4. Mr. S. T. Duttoa, ‘* Eastern School System.” 
* ax. Mr. L. H. Jones, ‘* Western School System.” 


Mr. W. Louis Fraser, manager of the Art Department of The 
Century Co., will lecture in the Macy Building, Teachers Col- 
lege, December 9, at 3 P. M. His subject is “ From Canvas to 
the Printing Press, or how Drawings are Utilized.” Admission 
is free to every one interested. 


North Carolina. 


THE ASHEVILLE HERBART CLUB, 


Twenty teachers of the Asheville city schools met on Novem- 
ber 20, tor the purpose of organizing a local Herbart Club, Supt, 
J. D. Eggleston was elected chairman of the club. 

The club will be a branch of the National Herbart Society or- 
ganized in Denver at the last meeting of the N. E. A. with Presi- 
dent Chas. DeGarmo, of Swarthmore college, as president. The 
purpose of this society as well as all the local clubs is to study 
and investigate and discuss important educational problems ina 
scientific way. A year book and one or two supplements will be 
sent to members of local clubs. In addition to the study of the 
year book and supplements, the Asheville club decided to take 
up DeGarmo’s “ Herbart and Herbartians.” The club will meet 
twice a month for discussion, criticism, and comparison of the re- 
sults of the application of Herbartianism to teaching. 

R. J. TIGHE, Sec’y Herbart Club. 


Association Notes. 


At Alhouse,Ore., the teachers’ institute considered “What Consti- 
tutes a Good School.” ‘‘ How to Gain the Confidence of Pupils,” 
“The Teacher out of the School-Room,” “ The Pupil’s Duty,” 
and other things that bore on /7vzng questions. The county su- 
perintendent was a woman—this may account for it. 


The Educational Club of Philadelphia will meet at the normal 
school for girls Dec. 6 to listen to an address on “‘ Mind Building 
by Sense Development,” by Dr. S. Millington Miller, whose arti- 
cles in THE JOURNAL on this interesting subject have been widely 
discussed. 


A course of lectures will be given in the high school building, 
Bay street, Jersey City, under the auspices of the board of educa- 
tion. The subjects are of popular interest, and the lectures will 
be illustrated by stereopticon views. Similar courses will be 
given in schools No. 7 and No. 15. The charge of admission is 
nominal, being ten cents for a single lecture, and one dollar for 
the course. 


The annual meeting of the New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers will be held in the English high school build- 
ing, Boston, December 7. The program is as follows: “ The 
Study ot Geography in Germany,” Will S. Monroe ; ‘“ Some Char- 
acteristics of the New Geography,” F. F. Murdock; ‘“ Nature 
Study as a Preparation for Geography,” Arthur C, Boyden; and 
“ Nature Study and Geography,” Chas. B. Scott. J. O. Norris, 
of Melrose, is secretary. 

The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association will meet at Lin- 
coln, Dec, 31 and Jan. 1 and 2. An excellent program has been 
arranged. Among other prominent speakers are Hon. W. T. 
Harris, Col. F. W. Parker, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Arrangements have been made with the hotels for the entertain- 
ment of teachers at reduced rates, and the railroads have reduced 
the fares. 


The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Milwaukee, Dec. 26, continuing in session three days. The fore- 
noons will be devoted to general sessions, the afternoons to de- 
partment meetings, which include kindergarten, primary, gram- 
mar, intermediate, high school, normal school, private school, 
college, county, and city superintendents, and school board sec- 
tions. Addresses will be given by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. W.N. 
Hailmann, President C. K. Adams, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, State Superintendent J. Q. Emery, and other well-known 
educators. A special rate of one and one-third fare has been 
made by all railroads running into Milwaukee. The officers are 
J. W. Brier, of River Falls, president ; G. L. Bowman, of Superior, 
secretary. 


The Minnesota State Teachers’ Association will meet at St. 
Paul, Jan. 1. Among other interesting features will be a round 
table discussion on “ Child Study,” conducted by L. H. Galbraith, 
of the Winona normal school, a discussion on the ‘“ Country 
School Problem,” between State Superintendent Pendergast and 
Superintendent Chapman ; and a discussion of “ Vertical Writing,’ 
by Supervisor Bond, of St. Paul. Addresses will be delivered by 
J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., and others. 


The South Dakota Educational Association will meet at Aber- 
deen, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. An attractive program has been ar- 
ranged, and a large gathering is hoped for. The departments of 
high and common schools, colleges, and superintendents will hold 
separate sessions. The examinations for state certificates and 
diplomas will be held Dec. 27 and 28. 
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The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Hot Springs. The program is an excellent 
one, containing the names of prominent educational people. Hon. 
J. R. Preston, state superintendent of Misstssippi, is president. 


The California State Teachers’ Association will be held at Oak- 
land, Jan. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Some of the questions to be discussed 
are “ A Course of Study for Country Schools,” “The Report of 
the Committee of Fifteen,” ‘“‘ Needed School Legislation.” There 
will also be discussions of the reports of the committees of manual 
training and physical training. 

The third annual meeting of the New York State Council of 
Grammar School principals, will be held in the City Hall, at Syr- 
acuse, on Thursday and Friday, the 26th and 27th of December. 
All principals of schools doing grammar grade work are elig- 
ible to membership. This includes women principals as well as 
men, and a cordial invitation is given to the former to attend this 
council. D, E. Batcheller, of Buffalo, is president; H. C. De 
Groat, of Buffalo, corresponding secretary. 





Colleges and Universities, 


BUFFALO.—Work in the Buffalo university school of pedagogy 
is now thoroughly begun, and a splendid success of the under- 
taking is assured. There are over eighty students registered al- 
ready, most of whom are college graduates with honorable records 
of successful teaching in this and other cities. The citizens of 
Buffalo who furnish the financial backing for the institution are 
thoroughly enthused over the success of the school, and are will- 
ing and anxious to do everything to promote its growth and 
development. 

The formal opening of the school occurred two weeks ago when 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler delivered two lectures to the most 
appreciative educational audience that was ever gathered in the city. 

One of the most interesting features of the young institution is 
the pedagogical seminar which is comprised of all the faculty and 
the students of the school of pedagogy and the practice school, 
who meet once a week for the discussion of a model lesson. As 
the seminar includes teachers of all kinds of training and experience 
the discussions which take piace at each meeting are highly inter- 
esting, and we believe, profitable. There is probably no place in 
this country where there is such thorough going, earnest criti- 
cism of concrete teaching as there is in this seminar. This gives 
opportunity to put into practice continuously the principles which 
are advanced in all phases of the theoretical work. 


Amherst college is to send an expedition to Japan in 1896, It 
will sail from San Francisco next spring on the schooner yacht 
Coronet. Prof. Todd has decided to fix his post of observation 
on the island of Yezo, one of the largest northern islands of the 
Japanese empire, and there observe the eclipse. 
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Stevens institute sends out an annual called the Zens. Presi- 
dent Morton refuses to allow the book to be dedicated to him. He 
says : 

** Considerations of literary merit have been entirely subordinate to 
claims of typography, paper. and binaing ; the college annual of the pres- 
ent day resembles nothing so much as the advertising volumes one encoun- 
ters in the parlors of second class hotels, the saloons of steamboats, and 
like places.” 





In Foreign Countries. 
ENGLAND. 


The plan of the Conservatives now in power to divide the 
school grants among the Catholics and Established Church has 
aroused deep feeling. The Liberals oppose this. Herbert Spen- 
cer in commenting upon the impending struggle says that “the 
clericals have striven, and still strive, to make the public help them 
to teach church dogmas. The bishops and the clergy at large 
are now fathering an act to give them state funds without state 
control with the arrogance common to priesthoods of all times 
and plaaes, no matter of what creed they may be. They say to 
the state, ‘ We will say what shall be taught and you shall pay tor 

Lord Salisbury in receiving a Wesleyan deputation to remon- 
strate against sectarian education said he did not care to conceal 
his strong animus in favor of the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
demands. Many Wesleyans are stanch Conservatives, but this 
fact did not deter the prime minister from making hostile and sar- 
castic interruptions as the delegates developed their ideas. He 
talked as a sectarian partisan. He spoke about “ You Wesley- 
ans” and “ We Anglicans,” and declared that he voiced the pol- 
icy of the Church of England. His tone and language have 
aroused the Dissenters throughout the country. At a subsequent 
meeting of the nonconformist council Dr. Clifford, the president, 
said he was of the opinion that the country was entering on a 
great struggle which menaced the freedom of Christian educa- 
tion. If the prime minister's plans succeeded the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches would get for educational purposes en- 
dowments amounting to about $3,000,000 yearly. 


This winter there are 28,709 students in the German univer- 
sities, 4,597 of whom are studying theology, 8,132 law, 8,361 
medicine, while 7,619 are under the philosophical faculty. There 
is a distinct falling off in the number of students of evangelical 
theology over last year. Berlin, with 4,265, has the largest num- 
ber of students, then follow in order, Munich, Leipsic, and Bonn, 
while Ristock, with 413, has the smallest attendance. 


A woman, Fraulein Marie Schwartz, has been made for the 
first time director of a girls’ public school in Vienna, All the 
male teachers in the city protested against the appointment. 




















Gouverneur, N. Y., High School. 


The building was designed by A. B. Wood, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
departments of the village system. It accommodates 500 pupils. 


It is built ot pressed brick and marble. and is used for the grammar and high school 
Tne building was dedicated last May, 
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Educational News Notes. 


Arizona pays women teachers the highest average monthly 
wages in this country—$74.45. North Carolina pays women 
teachers an average of $21.43 a month. Massachusetts pays men 
teachers an average of $118.07 a month. 


General Schofield says he is decidedly in favor of the system 
of military instruction in the public schools. He thinks mili- 
tary education of an elementary character should be made as 
nearly universal as possible, and all in public schools should have 
a course of instruction in elementary tactics and the art of war 
for the pupils, for while the students are young the mind is more 
susceptible and the impressions are lasting. It will make them 
prompt and accurate, and in the event of war all good citizens 
want to be prepared to go to the aid of their country. The me- 
chanic, the artisan, the farmer, the laborer, and those who do not 
seek a higher education should know and be drilled in the ele- 
mentary tactics. 


BosTon.—That a woman can keep a secret has recently been 
proved in Boston, and what makes it all the more remarkable 
there were three hundred of her. The independent women voters 
agreed at their convention on Wednesday, November 20, that 
they would keep the list of their preferred candidates a secret till 
the following Friday. So well did they keep it that not a daily 
paper was able to get the list of candidates or an item about 
them. The committee of twenty-five men also agreed to keep 
their report a secret, nevertheless it was in the hands of the re- 
porters within fifteen minutes after the list had been made up. 

So far as possible the Independent women voters have united 
with the Republican party on the candidates for the school board. 
The list differs in one name only, that of Mrs. Ames being sub- 
stituted for Mr. Storer. The ticket is as follows: Willard S. 
Allen, Fannie B. Ames, Samuel F. Hubbard, William T. Eaton, 
Samuel B. Shapleigh, I. Austin Bassett, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, 
and Dr. Caroline Hastings. 

The schools of Boston go on night and day. But none of the 
teachers who teach in the day schools are allowed to teach also 
in the evening schools. The night school teachers are generally 
bright, clever young men and women of considerable experience, 
with no little knowledge of human nature, for the classes are 
made up of such a heterogeneous material that no ordinary 
knowledge and methods could suffice. 

The principal courses of study are geography, spelling, gram- 
mar, and history. 

In the high school the scholars take up physics, physiology, 
rhetoric, and literature as in the ordinary high schools. In all of 
the schools the principals try to wake up interest and enthusiasm 
in their scholars by having a little singing now and then, or a 
school entertainment of recitations, etc. 

There is a colored woman who is probably forty years of age. She 
is a fine pastry cook in the day time in one of our largest restau- 
rants, and she has been coming to night school for the last 
three years, so as to be able to read her cook book and the receipt 
columns in the newspapers with greater ease. There are lots of 
colored boys who are elevator or bell boys in hotels. There is 
one full-blooded Indian. There is one man who is 73 years old 
and a woman over 60. One colored man about 50 years old was 
a slave before the war, and was now learning to read and write 
for the first time. 


GEORGIA.—In Aily, Prof. T. W. Perdue was arrested upon a 
charge of assaulting Miss Willie Grady, his assistant teacher. 
Nov. 23 a crowd suddenly sprang upon the sheriff and at the 
point of pistols the jail keys were taken from him. 

The jail was opened. Perdue, despite his cries for mercy, was 
taken out about two miles and billed. His throat was cut from 
ear to ear and his body filled with bullets. There is a current be- 
lief, inasmuch as no true bill was found against him at the last 
regular term of court, that the lynching was for the purpose of 
saving the girl’s reputation. Perdue said he would introduce 
witnesses whose testimony would break down her ciaims to a 
spotless reputation. 


CHICAGO.—Some very wise person was declaiming against 
New York because she spent $18.91 annually on a child in the 
public schools ; while Chicago spent $28.77. The Post says this 
difference means mismanagement in Chicago. 


BALTIMORE.—The school board are debating about changing 
the two-session plan to a one-session plan. 


PHILADELPHIA.—President Shepard, of the board of education, 
has sued T. L. Hicks for $50,000 for saying he manipulated con- 
tracts, etc, 

Students of social science will be interested to know that Pro- 
fessor Edward L. James has resigned the editorship of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, The mag- 
azine was much enlarged and improved under Dr. James’ man- 
agement, changing from a quarterly to a bi-monthly. Hereafter 
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the numbers appearing within a year will be divided into two 
volumes, each with its own title-page and full index. 


Diphtheria is so prevalent in the village of Irvington, N. J., that 
the three public schools have been closed indefinitely, not from 
fear of the disease, but because frightened parents had kept their 
children away from school to such an extent that the classes were 
not half filled, and it was regarded as next to impossible for the 
absent pupils to catch up with the work of those who remained at 
school. There have been twenty-eight cases of diphtheria in the 
village this fall and nine deaths. 


NASHUA.—The board of education has decided to re-establish 
the evening schools. The city was asked to provide $2000 for 
their maintenance, from January 1, to April 1, 1895. Pres. Wa- 
son stated that out of $57,000 appropriation for public instruc- 
tion, $56,119 had been so far expended, and at the end of the 
— year there will probably be at least $too to carry over until 
1896. 


NEBRASKA CIly.—The Press speaking about the schools of 
this city, says: 

‘*In all reoms you will find tables and window-sills holding minerals, 
specimens of soils, plants of all sorts, as molds, fungi, mosses, etc. In 
nearly all you may see zoology specimens. In the lower grades, it may be 
ahenin a cage with little people watching her structure and habits and 
making reading or language lessons from these observations. In another 
room you may find them studying the habits and structure of minnows 
which are swimming around im a fruit jar, or a frog in a similar cage, or 
perhaps it may be a craw fish. In one of the higher rooms, you may find a 
list of questions and directions on the board which are to guide pupils in 
the study of some plant for the week. These are to be made at odd times 
and outside of school. In each of the large ward schools, will be found a 
compound microscope standing in use all day long. Under the glass will 
be found some interesting and instructive ‘mount.’ Outside of school, 
pupils will be found hunting for specimens of plant, animal, or mineral 
life. They are seeing the world and it affords amusement, occupation, and 
informatioa. It is tetter than loafing on the streets.” 


ORANGE PARK, FLA.—The American Missionary Association, 
acting under advice of its counsel, ordered the separate white de- 
partments of its normal and manual training school closed, and 
the school conducted as in previous years, This was done No- 
vember 12, 


The Brooklyn Zag/e of Nov. 29 writes : 

‘* The white people rule in the South, but they do not forget the negroes: 
They understand the needs and capabilities of the colored race much better 
than men who write academic essays on the subject. Theory and practice do 
not agree in this matter. The patience and the wisdom of the Southern- 
ers have been remarkable. Schools for the education of the negroes and 
for their preparation for citizenship have been estabiished. One of theedu- 
cated negroes made an address of unusual excellence at the opening of the 
exposition in Atlanta. He said some plain things to his countrymen. He 
told them that their future lay not so much in the learned professions as in 
the trades. He showed them that the majority of people must be engaged 
in what are called humble occupations, ano that his race was not an excep- 
tion. They needed good common school education. No greater propor- 
tion of them than of white people should aspire to liberal education in the 
colleges and seminaries. This was common sense and it commended itself 
to reasonable people in the North as well as in the South, The South is 
solving its educational problem and solving it satisfactorily. When the 
relations between that region and the rest of the country become more in- 
timate we shall appreciate more fully what has been done during the past 
thirty years.” 


NEw YORK CiTy.—As there exists a strong desire to change 
the present school law, the Principals’ association has made some 
suggestions. ; 

To retainthe present system with such modifications as experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary,the safeguards which now surround 
the position of every teacher be not changed so as to affect the 
security of tenure of office. A board of education, but each in- 
spection district shall have at least one member. All officials in 
the system to be citizens and residents of New York city for at 
least five years. The board to transfer teachers and principals 
“in excess,” to establish a post-graduate normal school and to 
prepare eligible lists from which the promotions and appointments 
of teachers shall be made The trustees shall have power to ap- 
point all teachers but principals and vice-principals as now. The 
term of office for the city superintendent and his assistants shall 
also be longer, and there should be a superintendent of supplies. 

An examination will be held the third Friday of December of 
men to fill several places in the public schools. There is really a 
scarcity of candidates at this time. 

The board of education met Nov. 20, and had a hot time over 
the election of trustees. The committee on nomination of trus- 
tees was Messrs. Hubbell, Little, Strauss, Rogers, Prentiss, Peas- 
lee, Montcent, Adams, and McSweeny. 

Dr. J. H. Byrne, of the Twenty-second ward; L. M. Hornthal, 
of the Nineteenth; W. E. Stilling, of the Twelfth; Mr. Louis 
Haupt, of the Tenth, were elected, The others were laid over. 





Accept my best wishes for the prosperity of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. It is excellent, progressive, strong. I wish every one 
of my teachers in North Dakota might read it. 

North Dakota. EmMaA F, BATES, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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Illinois. 


There has been quite a change in educational pom respect- 
ing examinations. Superintendent Gastman, of Decatur, says: 
“For the past five years we have made all our promotions on the 
recommendations of the teachers. No examinations have been 
held as a test of promotion. The plan has been the most satis- 
factory of any I’ve tried.” 

Superintendent Hatch, Oak Park, Ill. (Chicago), says: “ We 
have no stated, written examinations for promotion.” 


Superintendent Walker, Rockford, Ill., says: “ We do not have 
stated written examinations. We have not had for ten years.” 

Superintendent Dougherty, Peoria, says: “‘We do not base 
promotions on written examinations,” 

Superintendent of Belleville, [li.: ‘“‘We base our promotions, 
which take place twice yearly, on the teacher’s judgment of the 
pupil to undertake the work of the next grade.” 

Superintendent Kingsley, of Evanston: ‘We do not base pro- 
motions upon written examinations, but upon the pupil’s gen- 
eral standing, age, and disposition to his work.” 

Superintendent Slauson, of Moline: ‘‘ Our promotions are de- 
termined by estimated fitness to do the work of the next grade.” 


Superintendent Lane, Chicago: ‘“ Promotions are made when 
pupils are ready to take up the work of the next grade. We do 
not have stated written examinations,” 

Superintendent Collins, Springfield: “ Bright pupils who go 
ahead of their class are promoted whenever recommenced by 
teacher and principal.” 


Superintendent Campbell, Joliet. ‘Our promotions are not 
based upon written examinations.” 


Supt. Davis, of Jacksonville, would promote all who are 
marked “good” or higher. He well says: ‘Few teachers 
can work two months under the ‘ Damocles sword’ of a super- 
intendent’s examination without some display of anxiety. They 
do not feel free to teach according to their best judgment and 
power. The question becomes, not what is best for the pupil, 
but what will count in the examination, and accordingly the 
work of memorizing begins. 


Boston Schools at the Mechanics’ Fair. 
[SPECIAL BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


There is at the Mechanics Fair an exhibit of work of Boston 
public school children showing what 1s done in manual and art 
training. It is well worth attention and study. The work is 
methodically arranged, beginning in the kindergarten. The pic- 
ture of the stage coach and horses at the extreme end of the gal- 
lery in the kindergarten department seems to attract particular 
interest. Visitors marvel at the originality of design which is 
manifested by these school children. Taste and skill is displayed 
in the construction of patterns for carpets, laces, borders and so 
on which are simply marvelous, considering the attainments of 
the past, and which are in themselves proof that a new dawn has 
arisen upon the homes which have been desolate for lack of 
beauty in forms at the command of people of small means. The 
inspiration which must be carried home from school by thousands 
of children ought to transtorm many unadorned homes and make 
them abodes of novel forms of beauty. The children have proved 
that they possess this capacity. The demonstration is before the 
public upon the walls of the Mechanics’ fair. As no two chil- 
dren have the same mental peculiarities, so their homes will 
differ among themselves. Each will possess more than ever an 
individuality of its own under the designing brain and adorning 
hand of the children. The ambition of the parents to make the 
most of their children will co-operate to the same worthy end. 
Parental pride, enjoyment of the good things which the children 
have planned, filial ambition and activity to improve upon the 
past and to rise to the height of one’s abilities, all these elements 
will work together for the uplifting of the home life. 

Growth of skill and inventiveness is evident in the departments 
of hand work with tools as well as in artistic designs on plane 
surfaces. The ingenuity of the wood-turner and carver will as 
surely add to the convenience, comfort and adornment of home 
as the less substantial work of the more ethereal designs. In 
both fields there is abundant opportunity for development. In 
both there will surely be a great demand for new and beautiful 
things at the low price which large ability to produce will estab- 
lish, The people will learn that there is no such things as too 
many good things and that the average human mind will assimi- 
late all that with which it can surround itself. The visitor to this 
part of the fair will see in his mind s eye many new occupations 
opening to the active and artistic pupil, many new points of good 
for the mental and moral growth of the family and many oppor- 
tunities for material prosperity to the one who makes the most of 
his ability. It is one of the most stimulating exhibitions which 

ever been made 1n the hall, fully as much for what it contains 
for the future as for what it is in itself. 
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Michigan. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Michigan is wheeling into line on the child study movement. 
A number of cities, notably Saginaw, E.S., and Lansing have 
been doing some good work under the direction of their respect- 
ive superintendents, but no general organization has been per- 
fected. State Supt. Pattengill, to give force and prestige to the 
movement, announces a state committee on the subject ; Supt. 
O. S. Whitney, chairman, Saginaw, E. S.; Harriet Marsh, De- 
troit; Ada V. Harris, Yypsilanti; Supt. O. L. Miller, Charlotte ; 
Supt. C. O. Hoyt, Lansing. A good committee, and good work 
ought to be effected under their direction. 

The topic of conversation among educational people in Mich- 
igan at present is the summary dismissal of Pres. Lewis G, Gorton, 
of the Michigan Agricultural college. This institution bears the 
signal honor of being the first one organized in the United States 
and is to-day, perhaps, the best equipped institution of its class. 
It has for some time been unfortunate in securing a man for 
president well fitted for its somewhat peculiar duties. They have 
had scholars. They have had executives. They have had farmers. 
Two years ago Mr. Gorton was elected. Mr. Gorton was born on a 
farm in Jackson county, Michigan. Attended school at the Chelsea 
high school, the Ypsilanti state normal and has an M. S. from the 
South Dakota Agricultural college. He commenced teaching in the 
Detroit high school later becoming principal of the Bishop school, 
Detroit. Mr. Gorton’s election commanded respect and satis- 
faction. A man of magnificent figure, fine appearance, and ad- 
dress, scholarship, and wide experience, he seemed well fitted for 
his work. He entered upon his work vigorously. Reforms were 
instituted. The attendance increased. Nothing but good reports 
were heard from any quarter. Suddenly without warning came his 
dismissal. He was asked to resign, but on demanding the reasons 
for the request was denied a hearing. He, of course, refused to 
resign, and was given in definite “ leave of absence,” with pay to 
Jan. 1, 1896. 

Universal disapproval followed the act and some bitter scorch- 
ing words have been said of the board, some of whom have served 
a long time and are said to be old fogyish and antiquated. The only 
reason ventured by the board to the public is “* Lack of harmony in 
the Faculty.” This is rather indefinite and flimsy,but in any instance, 
the dismissal of a college president in this off hand way, while 
unfortunately not without precedent should never occur. The 
only name thus far publicly mentioned for the place is Elliott O, 
Grosvenor, of Monroe. Mr. Grosvenor, is a farmer and a gradu- 
ate of Orchard Lake military academy and the state university. 





New York. 


President Schurman endorses military training in Cornell 
university. He favors pedagogical instruction there also. He 
says: “Crowning, but not duplicating, the work of the normal 
schools, a state pedagogical college would stand in the same re- 
lation to them as the colleges and universities sustain to the high 
schools and academies. The existing normal schools train teach- 
ers for the elementary schools, the state pedagogical school would 
train teachers for high schools, academies, and normal -schools, 
and it would also train the future superintendents of schools. As 
Cornell has been the pioneer in many lines of work, she could be 
the pioneer in this work also. The educational system of the 
state needs such a crowning institution of professional training. 
Already New York has eleven normal schools, and a building for 
the twelfth is now in course of construction. But while these in- 
stitutions do excellent work for the primary grade of teachers, it 
lies in the nature of the case that they cannot train young men 


‘and women, who, on graduation at colleges and universities, de- 


sire to qualify themselves by high professional education to be- 
come teachers of high schools, academies, and normal schools, and 
superintendents of schools.” 


Supt. Scott, of Binghamton, visited the Brooklyn schools. He 
says: “I was anxious to see the work of the Ward system of read- 
ing which is employed there. The system is radically different 
from the system employed in our own schools and in some re- 
spects it is possibly an improvement. 

“I found that in the first and second grades the children learn 
to read very rapidly and acquire que an extensive vocabulary. 
I also witnessed the work in the higher grades and I did not find 
the reading there in any way superior to that of the same grades 
in our own schools. 

“1 found that while the scholars were perhaps a little ahead in 
the matter of reading they were not equally advanced in the other 
subjects. I have always thought that if scholars were crowded 
in one subject it was usually done at the expense of others. 

“I shall probably give the system a trial here, that is, I shall 
introduce it into one class under some competent teacher.” 





If you are worn out from pressing business cares, Hood's Sarsaparilla 
will give you renewed vigor. 
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Interesting Notes from School Reports. 


Fresno County, California.—Manual of the Common Schools. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Superintendent’s report. Total expendi- 
ture, $51,591.76. Number of children registered, 2,958. Aver- 
age daily attendance, 2.055. Number of volumes in public school 
libraries, 4,200 Estimated value, $3,500. Number of school 
houses, Io. 

East Providence, R. J.—Annual Report of the Town Officers. 
Total expenditures, $265,359.79. 

Watertown, Mass.—Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the School 
Committee. 

Dayton, Kentucky —Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
Total enrollment, 851. Average daily attendance, 677. 

Quincy, Mass.—Annual report of the public schools. Valua- 
tion of school property, $401,000. Number of school buildings, 11. 
Number of different pupils registered. 4,399. Average number 
attending, 3,272. Total expenditure, $78,285.60. Number of 
teachers, 94. Average salary of teachers of primary and gram- 
mar grades, $469.09. The new high school was dedicated Sept. 
II. 306 pupils were enrolled. Many of the rooms have added 
during the year portraits of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Low- 
ell, or Bryant, the superintendent having assigned to several of 
the grades definite authors as a basis of the year’s work in liter- 
ary gems. In drawing, the pupils of the higher grammar grades 
and the high school are sketching directly from nature, and by a 
careful selection of extracts for memorizing literature is correlated 
with nature work. 

Dayton, Ky.—Annual Report of the Public Schools. No. of 
pupils enrolled, 884. Average daily attendance, 474.5. No. of 
teachers,19. No.of pupils per teacher, based on average attend- 
ance, 25.03. Total expenditure $11,995.54. Average cost per 
pupil, based on current expenses, to total enrollment, $13.56. 
No. of books in library, 244. 

Hazelton, Penn.—Directory, Course of Instruction and Rules 
and Regulations for the Common Schools. 

Gainesville, Tex.—Course of Study, Rules and Regulations. 

Fresno County, Cal.—Manual of the Public Schools. 

Madison, W7s.—Annual Report of the Public Schools. No. 
of children enrolled, 2,329. Average daily attendance, 1,838. No. 
of buildings, 9. No. of sittings for pupils, 2,377. No. of teach- 
ers, 54. Expenditures, $53,998.81. Cost per pupil, based upon 
average attendance, $22.17. There has been a reduction of $2.36 
per capita, notwithstanding that necessary repairs have been 
made, music added to the course and a special teacher employed. 
Two kindergarten departments have been maintained during the 
year. Teachers holding third-grade certificates receive salaries 
ranging from $370 to $444 ; second-grade, $426 to $481 ; first- 
grade, $444 to $650. Salaries of teachers holding state certifi- 
cates or countersigned diplomas are fixed by spe-ial contract. 

Wilmington, Del—Reports concerning the public schools. 
No. of school-houses, 27. No. of teachers iu day schools, 208. 
No. of pupils enrolled in day schools, 8,024. Average daily at- 
tendance, 7,318. Cost of pupils Jer cafzta, based on average 
No. attending, $18.48. , 

Colored Schools —Number of school-houses. 4. Number of 
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teachers, 23. Number of pupils enrolled, 1,257. Average daily 
attendance, 838. Manual training is firmly established in the 
course of instruction in all grades, from clay modeling and paper 
work in the primary schools to wood work, forging, and machin. 
ists’ work in the high school. In the high school 268 pupils 
were instructed during the year. The course includes carpentry 
and joinery; wood turning ; chipping, filing, and finishing ; forg- 
ing, pattern making, and machine tool work. All pupils are re. 
quired to take the regular course in drawing. Sewing is taught 
in the three lower grades of the girls’ high school, and in all the 
grammar grades, and the sewing teacher recommends that it be 
taught in all the primary grades. 

City of Macon and Bibbs County, Georgia.— Annual Report of 
the Public Schools. Expenditures, $73,614.86. Number of schools 
in Macon, six white, and three colored. In suburbs, four white, 
and four colored. Number of country schools, 19 white, and 14 
colored. Number of teachers employed, 90 white, 40 colored, 
Number of pupils enrolled, 6,554. Whites, 3,564; colored, 2,990, 
Average daily attendance, 2,681 whites; 1,855 negro. Total, 
$4,536. Cost per pupil, $9.78. 

Watertown, Mass.— The Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the 
School Committee. Total amount expended, $29,592.17. Num- 
ber of teachers, 31. Pupils enrolled, 1,002. Manual training is 
taught in all grades, In primary kindergarten and industrial ex- 
ercises are used. In grammar schools girls are taught plain 
sewing, dress cutting and fitting, and cooking. The boys have 
knife work for the first three years, and for the fourth year the 
first year work of an elementary manual training school. The 
kindergarten is soon to be established. 

Covington, Kentucky,—Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Number of school children, 15,820. Number 
of pupils enrolled, 4,192. Number of pupils attending public and 
private schools, 7,852. Number of teachers, 97. Number of 
schools, 6. Number of kindergartens, 3. Number of children 
enrolled in kindergarten, 421. Average daily attendance, 170. 

New Haven, Conn.—Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Expenditures, $640,783. Number of school- houses owned 
by the district, 33. Rented by the district, 9. Number of school 
rooms occupied, 300. Number ot pupils registered, 16,064. Av- 
erage daily attendance, 12,700, The first year’s work at the 
Boardman manual training school has been most encouraging, 
Two hundred and twenty pupils were enrolled during the year. 
Great progress has been made in mechanical and free-hand draw- 
ing. Although the classes in wood carving did not begin till 
January, the work done in that branch was excellent, as the June 
exhibition testified. Forging, molding, clay modeling, dressmak- 
ing. and chemistry are soon to be introduced. 

During the coming year a series of lectures upon historic art, 
illustrated by the stereopticon, will be given to pupils in upper 
grammar and high school grades. 

The Hillhouse high school has 2,410 volumes in its library. 
Many of the libraries of the several sub-districts number more 
than a thousand volumes. Twelve sets of books adapted for the 
capacity of the grammar grades have been furnished by the city 
library for the exclusive use of schools. These are put up in 
boxes and passed from school to school. 
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New Books. 


Scotland, the land of brave deeds, never had more stirring 
times than during the days when Charles II. was scheming for 
restoration to the throne. It is this period that is treated in the 
story entitled Anne of Argyle ; or, Cavalier and Covenant. In 
this Charles himself figures as does also the celebrated duke of 
Argyle who, finally, through his cabals and the political situation 
it placed him in, losthis life. But the characters in the story that 


fF 





‘HER HAND PAUSED AGAIN AND AGAIN OVER THE CANVAS, 
AND HER EYES WANDERED TO THE COURT- 
YARD WITHOUT.”—Fage 111. 


From “Anne of Argyle.” (Frederick A. Stokes Co. ) 
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will arouse the most interest is the young Montrose, son of the 
marquis of Montrose who died upon the scaffold during those troub- 
ulous times, and Anne of Argyle, daughter of the duke of Argyle. 
The latter was at war with the house of Montrose. The lovers 


have rather a stormy time during their wooing, but everything 
comes out happily in the end. The book gives a vivid picture of 
the times; its charm is 

(Frederic 


reatly increased by a free use of the 


Scotch dialect. A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.00.) 








From “Uncle Remus.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


How many hours of pleasure the wonderful tales of Uncle Re- 
mus of Brer Rabbit (Brer Fox, Brer Buzzard, Brer Wolf, Brer 
B’ar, and all the other wonderful denizens of the field and forest 
have afforded young readers and older readers with young hearts ! 
This was one of the books that struck the popular fancy when it 
was published fifteen years ago, that has maintained its hold, and 
that is likely to maintain it for a long time to come. Indeed 
Uncle Kemus, with his negro dialect and his wonderfully fertile 
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Why use Pond’s Extract? 


Why not something else P 
Because— 


Dr. J. J. THOMAS says: “It is incom- 
parably superior to any extract of Hama- 
melis I have ever used,” 

Dr. O. G. RANDALL says: ‘* Nothing 
can equal Pond’s Extract. I have tested 
others, and yours is four times as strong 
as the best.” 

Dr. J. C. MiTcuie says: ** Pond’s Ex- 
tract of Hamamelis Virginica is the only 
reliable article 1 have found.” 

Dr. H. K. WEILER says: ‘*‘ The Differ- 
ence between Pond's Extract and so-ca'led 
| Witch Hazel is the difference between a 
| cent and a dollar.” 

Dr. POWELL says: ‘‘ Hereafter I shall 
use no other than Pond’s Extract,” 





And numerous others of similar purport. 





| No proprietary article on the market is 
| so much imposed upon as Pond’s Extract ; 
but the poor quality of Witch Hazel being 
manufactured, and the poor results ob- 
tained by using it, are fast educating the 
public to buy the genuine article, 
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EADERS will confer a favor by mer- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





--THE WESTERN DRUGGIST. 


And that’s why. 
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imagination, bids fair to become a permanent character in litera- 
ture. The new and handsome edition of the book contains 112 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. Joel Chandler Harris thus gener- 
ously speaks of Mr. Frost's work : “ It would be no mystery at 
all if this new edition were to be more popular than the old one. 
Do you know why? Because you have taken it under vour hand 
and made it yours. Because you have breathed the breath of 
life into these amiable brethren of the wood and field. Because, 
by a stroke here and a touch there you have conveyed into their 
quaint antics the illumination of your own inimitable humor 
which is as true to our sun and soil as it is to the spirit and es- 
sence of the matter set forth.” (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


During the capture of the French military post of Louisbourg 
the colonial forces showed prowess which astonished the mother 
country and which increased the jealousy with which the growing 
spirit of independence among the colonists was regarded. In The 
Boy's of 1745 James Otis has narrated the adventures of two boys 
who are supposed to have taken part in that memoriable campaign. 
One is a brave soldier and wins the praise of his commander ; the 
other shirks his duty and barely escapes being shot for desertion. 
Boys who are studying American history will be particularly in- 
terested in it. It is well illustrated. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston ) 


A book that will please all the lovers of literature 
is A Literary Pilgrimage, the places visited in the pilgrimage 
being the haunts and homes of British authors. As interesting 
as spots in Massachusetts where noted men have lived may be to 
an American, there are places in England that are much more so on 
account of the larger number of associations. We are heirs of all 
the riches that have been left by English men of letters Dr. 
Wolfe has traveled over the scenes once familiar to Dickens, 
Shelley, Addison, Carlyle, Byron, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Keats, and dozens of others, and he points out the very 
spots where some of their characters lived. This book is also 
charmingly illustrated. The illustrations include the Castle of 
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“TWICE DID COL. VAUGHAN CALL HIM INTO THE CABIN.” 
From ** The Boys of 1745.” (Estes & Lauriat.) 


Chillon, Stoke-Pogis church and churchyard, and the home of 
Annie Laurie, The fine printing and binding of the book and 
its attractive contents will make it much sought after as a 
holiday present. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


That beautiful and popular poem of Longfell»w, Evangeline, 
has been issued in a small, 181 page edition, in large and clear 
type. It has notes and a frontispiece showing the departure from 
Grand-Pré, (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. White 
, 0 _ gilt design; covers gilt ground, with leaves and 

owers. 
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Is acknowledged by Scientists, the best curative 
agent yet discovered for Nervous Prostration 
and Brain Exhaustion, and for the Pre- 
ventive of these conditions. It is more largely 
used by school teachers and students than by any other 
class; they feel the need of mental help, and are glad 
to find something that is a Brain and Nerve 
Strengthener, not a stimulant. 

To all suffering from over mental strain, worry, ner- 
vous dyspepsia, sleeplessness, weakness, or recovering 
from sickness, Vitalized Phosphites will always prove a 
valuable restorative. 

For more than thirty years it has been used and 
highly commended by leading physicians, clergymen, 
and the world’s best educators. It contains no nar- 
cotic. Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white 
powder from the OX BRAIN and WHEAT GERM, 
prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, by 


56 West 25th St., New York. Sup- 
EGty C plied by druggists, or by mail, 
$1.00. Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
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* The Way to Mak 
Your Advertising Pay Bette 


is to do better advertising. To get more money oq 
of it, you should put more skill into it. Profitabj 
advertising is simply skilful advertising. It cat 
be mastered in one lesson; it must be studied 
over and over with a mind wide open for ne 
ideas. Every one who advertises, no matter hoy 
little, ought to read Printers’ Ink, the weekly jou 
nal for advertisers. It contains the best that any 
body knows about advertising. 

You can’t help becoming a more skilful adver 
tiser through reading Prznters’ /nk, It is writes 
by men who have spent years and money In a 
vertising and know what pays—and what doesn! 
You get the benefit of their experience :—sout 
advice and accurate information about all kinds 
plans and mediums; and examples of ads the 
have actually paid. Retailers from all over & 
country tell what kind of advertising they find successful ® 
bringing the public into the store. And there is a departme 
of ready-made ads for retailers. 

You gain fresh material every week and increased skill ® 
your own advertising. The late E. C, Allen, the wealthy Ma® 
publisher who made his large fortune through adverts 
said : 







‘*T would pay one thousand dollars a year for Printers’ /nk if it co 
not be secured for less, simply because I believe it to be worth more tht 
that sum to me in my business.” 


Over twenty thousand advertisers in this country and Ex 





land subscribe to Prénters’ Ink. It is familiarly know ® 
“ The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising.” 


It averages over 60 pages a week. If you do any advertising whater 
you can’t afford to miss the present chance of getting Printers’ Ink 
it is only $2 a year (4 cents a week). The price will be raised January | 
to $5 a year; but you can subscribe now on the two dollar basis for # 
time—five years ahead if you choose,—provided you do it before N 
Year’s Day. No use paying $5 if you can get it for $2. Sample copy 
free. Address simply Printers’ Jnk, 10 Spruce street, New York. 
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New Books. 


HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.—A Victorian Anthology 1837-1895, by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman.—The Wise Woman, a novel by Clara Louise 
Burnham —Standish of Standish, A Story of the Pilgrims, by Jane Good- 
win Austin, 2 vols. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN.--Terence Phormo. By Herbert Charles 
Elmer (1.00,)-A Midsummer Night's Dream. By Katharine Lee Bates. 

D. APPLETON & Co --A History of the People of the United States. By 
John Bach McMaster, vol. 2 

LITTLE, BRowN & Co.—Fadette, by Gearge Sand, translated from the 
French by Jane Minot Sedgwick, 

Lee & SHEPARD.—Kysie Dunlee, “* A Golden Girl.’ by Sophie May ($.75.) 
—The Blue and The Gray on Land: A Lieutenant at Fighteen,by Oliver Op- 
tic.--The Boy Officers of 1812, by Everett T. Tomlinson.—On Winds of 
Fancy Blown, by Mary Yale Shapleigh.—Poems of the Farm, by Alfred C. 
Eastman. 

Ginn & Co,--The Letter of Jamesthe Just in Eight Forms, arranged for 
college classes. By M. Woolsey Stryker.—-The Principles of Argumenta- 
tion. By George Pierce Baker.—Defoe’s History of the Great Plague in 
Loncon. By Byron Satterlee Huribut.—Selections from Urbis Romaz Viri 
Illustres. By B. L. D’Ooge M, A. 

Messrs. D. C, Heath & Co.—Marchen und Erzahlungen. 
Guerber ($.60.) 

FREDERICK A. STOKES Co,-—-A Comedy in Spasms, by lota.—Bohemia 
Invaded. By James L. Ford ($.50.)--Sinners Twain By John Mackie 
($.75.).—-The Red Spell. By Francis Gribble ($.50,)—-Lyrics of Love and 
Nature. By Marie Berri Chapman ($1.25.) 

TuHos, Y. CROWELL & Co.—The Abbe Daniel. From the French of 
Andre Theuriet. By Helen B. Dole.—Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell, with a 
preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie.—The Three Musketeers, by Alexandre 
Dumas.—La Belle Nivernaise and Other Stories. By Alphonse Daudet. 
—The Queen of the Air. Being a study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and 
Storm. By John Ruskin.—The Beauties of Shakespeare, by the Rev, 
William Dodd, Vols. I., Il.—The Wandering Jew. By EugeneSue. Re- 
printed from The Original Chapman and Hall Edition 2 vols—Lorna 
Doone, A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore, illustrated ed'tion, 2 
vols.—The Faience Violin, by Champfleury. Translated from the French 
by Helen B. Dole.—Black Beauty the Autobiography of a Horse, by A. 
Sewell.—The Water-Babies, A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby, by Charles 
Kingsley.—Beautiful Houses, by Louis H. Gibson ($3.00.) 

J. B. Lipprncorr & Co.—Chumley’s Post. A Story of the Pawnee 
Trail, By William O. Stoddard ($1.50..—The Young Castellan. A Tale 
of the English Civil War. By George Manville Fenn ($1.50.) 

JoHN WILEY & Sons.—Minerals, and How to Study Them. A Book 
for Beginners in Mineralogy. By Edward Salisbury Dana, with more than 
3co illustrations. First edition ($1.50.) 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.—Outline History of Italy, From The Fall of 
the Western Empire. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. ($.90.)—A Treatise on 
Computation, An Account of The Chief Metheds for Contracting and Ab- 
breviating Arithmetical Calculations. By Edward M. Langley, M. A. 
($1.00.)—Practical Proofs of Chemical Laws, A Course of Experiments 
Upon the Combining Proportions of the Chemical Elements. By Vaughan 
Cornish M. Sc, ($.75.)—Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. By James Green- 
leaf Croswell. ($.60 )—Daniel Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. By 
Fred Newton Scott. ($.60.) 

Henry Hoitt & Co.—Chemical Experiments. By Ira Remsen and 
Wyatt W. Randall. ($.50.)\—An Introduction to General Biology. By 
William T. Sedgwick, Ph. D., and Edmund B. Wilson, Ph. D. ¢$1.75-) 

W. B. CLive.—The Tutorial French Syntax. By Ernest Weekley and 
A. J. Wyatt. ($.80 —An Elementary Text-Book of Mechanics. By Wm. 
Briggs & G. H. Bryan. ($.80.) 

G, P, Putnam’s Sons.—School Life. 
($1.25.) 

THE WOOLFALL PUBLISHING Co.—The Youth’s Plutarch’s Lives. By 
Edward S. Ellis. ($.50.) 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co.—Essays by Charles Lamb, With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. ($.24 )— Reflections on The French Revolution. By Ed- 
mund Burke. ($.24.) 

F. TENNYSON NEELY.—The Comedy of Sentiment. 


By H. A. 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. 


A Novel by Dr. 


Max Nordau. Authorized Edition.—The Land of Promise. By Paul 
Bourget. Translated from the French. 
A. C. McCLurc & Co.—Means and Ends of Education. By J. L 
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($1.co )—Knowledge and Culture. By Henry Matson. ($.75.) 


Spaulding 
Albert N. 


Raus & Co.,—Practical Language Work for Beginners. By 
Raub ($.32). 

LoTHROP PUBLISHING Co.—Child Sketches from George Eliot. By 
Julia Magruder. 

MACMILLAN & Co.—A Lecture on the Study of History. By Lord Acton 
LL. D.,D. C. L.($.75).—Roman Life inthe Days of Cicero ; Sketches Drawn 
From His Letters and Speeches. By the Rev, Alfred J. Church, M, A. 
($.50.)—Elements of Geometry. By George C. Edwards, Ph. B. ($1.10.) 
—Stories From Virgil. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A. ($.50.)— 
Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By Prof, T. G. Bonney ($1.25).—Ele- 
mentary Physical Geography. By Ralph S, Tarr ($1.40).—Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of King Lear. By Israel Gollancz ($ 45)---A Short History of 
Greece. By W. A. Robinson ($1.00).--Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Othello, 
By Israel Gollancz ($.45). 

THE WRITERS PUBLISHING Co.—Three Kingdoms : A hand-book of the 
Agassiz association. By Harlan H. Ballard. 

THe Art & LETTRES Co.—Fables and Essays. By John Bryan, 

BRADLEE WHIDDEN.--Tre Night Moths of New England; How to De- 
termine Them Readily. By Edward Knobel ($.50). 

ALLYN & Bacon.—A Latin Grammar. By Charles E. Bennett ($.80). 
—Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. By Samuel Thurber ($.20). 

R. F. Fenno & Co,—The Story of a Governess, By Mrs. M. O. Oli- 
phant. 





Personally~Conducted Tours via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces the following person- 
ally-conducted tours for the season of 1895-96: 

['wo tours to California and the Pacific Coast will leave New York and 
Philadelphia February 12 and March 11, 1896. Four weeks in California 
on the first tour, four and and a half weeks on the second. Stop will be 
made at New Orleans for Mardi-Gras festivities on first. 

Tours to Washington, D. C., each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 1895, January 16, Febru- 
ary 6 and 27, March 19, April 2 and 23, and May 4, 1896. Rates, including 
transportation and two days’ accommodation at tae best Washington 
hotels, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from Philadelphia , $13.50 from 
New York, not including meals ex route. 

Tours to Jacksonville, Fla., allowing two weeks inthe ‘*‘ Land of Flow- 
ers,” will leave New York and Philadelphia January 28, February 4, 11, 
18, and 25, and March 3, 1896. Rate, covering expenses en roufe in both 
directions, $50,00 from New York and $48.co trom Philadelphia. 

Tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 26, 1895, January 23, February 20, and 
March I2, 1896. 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 411 Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,’’ between Buffalo and and Chicago in 
connection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR Timeés (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L, KELLoGG & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 
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BY INHALATION ONLY, THE 
Australian “Dry=-Air” 
Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay 
Fever, and Whooping Cough. 


BOOTHS < 


asthma. 


turned. 





HYOMEI: 


“DRI-AYR” 





cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


ing capacity, 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beauti 
me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 


PRPE FFF FEP SEES SFP EEF SE ESS FF SEES TPYTS ¥. 


¢ Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 
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R. T. Bootu, Esq., New York. 

DEAR SIR: 
pocket inhaler outfits. 

Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 
As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re 
She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 
and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of‘dollars in search of 
relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. 
all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 
inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei., is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose, 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete Mail, $1.00 (consisting of pocket in- 
F tat polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full dir-ctions for using). If you are stil? skeptical, send 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler”? 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 
BALTIMORE, MbD., October 7, 1895. 


I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 
It came to hand last Friday morning. 


When you consider 


Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) GEORGE W. HONeEY. 





It stops all 


BAAAAKAKAAALAAAAARALAARAAARALMAAE 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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REE A000 ocx or 
Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautauguer ook 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is¢ 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 
locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


6 UA” CLINING a 
Cuavave Rocker” Fe CHAIR. Fecining “X'synonym of 








ply veneer back. 


' of purity. 


SLLAAALMAMAMAM ML MLA ML MLMKA HMA LK HR K RHR HRS PRR DS D&D w 


OUR 
100 BARS “ SWEET HOME” SOAP 


Enough to last an average famil 


year. For all laundry and household pur- 


poses it has no superior. 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 


A unequaled laundry luxury. 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION 
Exquisite for ladies and childrex 
A matchless beautifier. 


for $10.00. 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 

The manufacturer alone adds Value; 
The Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. | 


Soaps only. 
mium. 
Cost. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP - 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP ._ .25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 


It can be adjusted 
to any position, and 
changed at will b 


uxurious ease and com- 


fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully grained three- 
he seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush 
n crimson, old _ red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


“Cav TAUQUAS i HEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle 
or fry a_ steak. V i 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. H 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 


Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 


andsome Russia Iron 


Thousands of families use them, and have for 


many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





| PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL. 


(You get the Premium you select Gratis.) 
FEF SS SSS SESE SESE SSCS SSS SSS SSS SSCS ETC SECT TSC tee 





° ° 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° ° 45 
y one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
7 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° e ° 45 
70 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM . ° ° 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
SOAP. 60 | | BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ._— 25 
a. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ° 20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . ° 10 


| ae 
-25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 


+ $10.00 
$20.00 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


2m 


“SWEET Home’ Soar 








every middleman adds 


(eee SSS SSE SE SS SS SS ® ® ® ® ® ® ® ® SD SSS SSS SE SE SSS EESASE EEE SESSESREEEEESE F | 
Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked — but if you 


remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 


present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 


mium does not prove all e 


xpected. 


; 


We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. t 


SETS TTS STS S SSS SSCS CSET SSS ETS SSCS CSCC CECE CSC ECS CE CC CECE CSET I 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co,. although unusually generous, 
s genuine. From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know 
hat they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 


The Christian Work, 





nAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6GOLUTION 





——_ os 
— @ e — 
o a 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * . 
s bd s INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 









L 
GENE 





which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaran’ 
ersons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letcer, with your 

Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps receiv 
t this advertisement out, ¢ 


ATi, 0., U. S.A. 
r Preparations. 

You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
HTEST INJCRY. TPT EVERY BOTTLE GUARA) 


totheskin. Young 
to destroy its growth. 


full address written plainly. 
sameascash. (aLWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
OCAL AND 

RAL AGENTS 


i i) il OR THE SLI« 


— 

Discovered by Accident.—In" Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that th 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minute and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever te any other preparation ever used | 
foro ike purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. A} 


‘air was 
Itis perfectly 
It acts mildly but 


‘AIL, ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO 
Manufacturers of the High 


.» CINCINN 
est Grade Hal 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 





to be as harmless as water 


the 


——$——_ 


New Books. 


It is hard for Eastern people to form an 
idea of the kind of life to be found in some 
of our Western states, where Indians and 
hardly white men compose the population 
and troops of cavalry and infantry are scat. 
tered here and there to keep peace between 
them. Owen Wister has written a volume 
of short stories, Red Men and White, of 
this exciting Western life, most of the inci- 
dents of which are founded on fact. The 
author in these stories brings out points 
that are not generally considered outside of 
states where there are Indian reservations, 
One of these is that white men are often 
greatly to blame for Indian uprisings. The 
action of Kinney, the interpreter, in the 
story of * Little Big Horn Medicine ” shows 
this. ‘* The Serenade at Siskiyou” shows 
how a club of woman sentimentalists al- 
lowed their feelings to run away with their 
judgment, with a denouement that was 
startling. The other stories are “ Specimen 
Jones,” *‘ The General’s Bluff,”” “ Salvation 
Gap,” “The Second Missouri Comprom- 
ise,’ “La Tinaja Bonita,” and ‘“‘ A Pilgrim 
|on the Gila.’”” The book has many spirited 
jillustrations, by Frederick Remington. 
| (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
| An account of the animal kingdom in 
| clear and simple language is contained in 
| The Popular History of Animals for 

Young People, by Henry Scherren, F. Z. S. 
| As this book is intended chiefly for young 
| people, no formal classification has been 
| given, and popular names have been used 
|throughout. The main divisions of the 

animal kingdom, however, have been plainly 

|indicated and modern classification has 
| been practically followed. As an introduc- 
| tion to the study of natural history as a 
|science the book is of great value. No 
|family ought to be without such a book 
that the children can read at leisure, and 
thus be led to observe the habits of animals. 
There are numerous wood cuts scattered 
through the text and thirteen colored plates 
giving groups of animals. The covers are 
neveled boards and the binding cloth with 
| a beautifully colored artistic design. (J.B. 
Lippincott Co., New York. $3.00.) 


The Red Spell, by Francis Grebble, is a 
novelette in which is given a vivid picture 
| of Paris during the fight between the Com- 
mune and the Versaillais. It is a tale of 
love and jealousy, finally ending with the 
death of the young Communist who is the 
principal character in the story. The 
frontispiece is by Frank M. Gregory. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York ) 





In a volume of the Bijou series entitled 
Bohemia Invaded, James L. Ford gives 4 
series of sketches of New York life. They 
are mostly of a humorous character, and 
describe experiences that many will recog- 
nize as characteristic of the metropolis. 

| The frontispiece is by A. W. B. Lincoln. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


The Tragedy of Othello has been added 
to the series of handsome little volumes 
known as the Temple S .akespeare. It has 
a preface giving a history of the play ard 4 
glossary, the same as the other volumes, 
besides a short criticism by Coleridge. The 
frontispiece is the Felton portrait of Shake- 
speare. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 45 
cents.) 


Elizabeth Phipps Train, in the novelette 
A Social Highwayman shows great power 
as astory teller: It is a story of New York 
| life in which plot and incident are supreme 
and character drawing subordinate. AS 
may be surmised the story is dramatically 
told and in places is thrilling. The boo 
has several excellent half-tone illustrations. 
|(J. B. Lippincott, Co., Philadelphia. 75 
| cents.) 
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Sead 
Constable KC. 


Lyons Silks, 


Fresh importations for the Holiday | 


and Ball Season. ‘Magnificent White 


and Colored 
Brocades, 

Rich Chene Taffetas, 
Plaid Silks. 


Satin Duchesse, Peau de Soie, 
Faille, Taffetas, Gros Grain, 


RICH WHITE SILKS 


for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 


Lyons Dress Velvets. 
Trimming Uelvets, Grenadines, 
Gaze, Crepe. 


Proadovay KH 19th ét. 
c 


NEW YORK. 





Brown’ n Preach Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHUES. 





THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ $— 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the | 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


dnd 9 Delisions Senate Se 
Pn, d Sea Sickness. 
4% *™ Send 5c, cote we me 
= vay Chemical Co. | 
2 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
— nators of 
+ Pepoin Chewing ean | 









Pevererereueues 
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If any one believes for an instant that 
Donald G. Mitcheil, the author of “ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” could write anything dull 
he ought to read his English Lands, Let- 
ters, and Kings, Queen Anne and the 
Georges, in which he has resurrected some 
almost forgotten worthies of the eighteenth 
century and given us fresh pictures of some 
of whom we still have lively remembrances. 
His touch is light, yet sure, and he has 
blended fact, anecdote, and criticism, in so 
delightful a way that the reader cannot fail 
to be interested. Among the personages 
whom Mr. Mitchell presents to view are 


Lady Wortley Montagu, Alexander Pope, | 


Richardson, Fielding, Gray, Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell, Gibbons, Goldsmith, Hume, Chat- 
terton, Crabbe, Cowper, Miss Edgeworth, 
Burns, Coleridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, and 
others. He seizes and presents in few 
words and with those graces of style of 
which he is master the most tellirg points 
about each of these persons. As half biog- 
rapnies and half critical essays, these 
sketches are unsurpassed. Taken as a 
whole they give a very fair idea of life and 
thought in the last century. The volume 
is dedicated to Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


Who among the writers of to-day has'| 


described in a more striking way scenes in 
the West than Captain Charles King. U.S 
A.? His familiarity with Indians, cowboys, 
soldiers, and other types to be found in the 
region west of the Mississippi is apparent 
to the reader before many pages have been 
read. The new volume by this popular 
author contains two exciting stories for 
boys, Trooper Ross,and signe/ Butte. The 
book is illustrated by Charles H. Stephens. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


In A New Alice in Wonderland the 
children will read of a series of adventures 
of their little heroine as strange as those 
with which they are already familiar. There 
are animals that talk and reason, wonder- 
ful transformations, and other marvelcus 
happenings as Alice passes through the 
land. Young and imaginative readers who 
wish to “ go somewhere,” will not be averse 
to taking the journey with her. The book 
has sixty-seven illustrations by Anna M, 
Richards, Jr. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
$1.50.) 


Helen B. Dole has translated from the 
French for English-speaking readers a 
charming story of French life by André 
Theuriet entitled Zhe Abbé Daniel. It has 
nothing of the sensational about it, yet the 
characters are so faithfully described and 
are so interesting in themselves and the 


The 






: VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Guarantee skirt edges 
. from wearing out. Don’t 

take any binding unless you see **S,H.&[1”” 

on the label no matter what anybody tells 

you. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we 

will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


m SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
“a the first order from each neighborhood 
S filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
NW anagency. Write at once, 
Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway and Eceventex Srreer, 
NEW YORK 











Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. 
jhe new Dining Room is one of the finest = oe 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





Musical, far sounding, and satis- 
factory Bells for sonecia, ce hy &e. 


WESFTRoF, fOr. “Tsze" 


Descr'ption and prices on appliceticn 









BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best G@redeo — — Ta 
School, College & Academy BE LLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
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WORLD-W/DE 
THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 


NRAB-APPLE 
=, BLOSSOMS 


‘A delicate per- 





fume of highest qual- 

ity ; one of the choi- 

cest ever produced.” 
—Court Journal. 





177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers cf the delight/ul new Japanese perfume MA T-SU-KI- 
, now so greatly in demand. 


VVVVTEVVFVTETSSVSESSOSSESESEVSESSESVEVSVVSCS 


POPULARITY! 
AND THE FAMOUS 


CROWN LAVENDER $ 


In crown-stop- 
rered bottlesonly, 
Beware of fraudu- 

nt imitations put 

p by unprinci- 
pled dealers for & 
extra gain. 
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MON, sVES WED 


800 





THUR FRI. 


6006 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Minerals, and How to Study 
Them. 


A Book for Beginners in Mineralogy. By Epwarp 
Sauissury Dana, Yale Univeisity, New Haven. 
Author of a Text-book of Mineralogy, Sixth Edition 
of Dana's System of Mineralogy, etc. With more 
than 300 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, - - $1.50 


Problems in the Use and Ad- 
justment of Engineering 
Instruments. 


Forms for Field-Notes. General Instructions for 
Extended Students’ Surveys. By Waiter Lorinc 
Wess, C.E., Assoc. M. Am. Soc C. £.; Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 16mo, morocco, - - - 


A Handbook for Surveyors. 


By MansrieLp Merriman, Professor of Civil Engin- 
eering in Lehigh University, and Joun P. Brooxs, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering in Lehigh Uni- 
versity. First Eaition. First Thousand. 16mo, 
morocco, - - - ~ 2 - - 82.00 


A single copy of any of these books sent to a teach- 
er, postpaid, at }¢ discount. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
$75 a Month—evenings to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled —speed and ease in shortest time —less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—e sy to 
learn—easy toteach, Beautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ma granted. Our @4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 
Outfit. which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a month evenings, sent for ®1,and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of (1) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8. 75c. (2) Business Penman, 
monthly 1 year, 12 pp.. 9x15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual, 
4° pp. cloth, com, brancnes in a nutshell, 25c. (4) 
Mail Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., 
$2. (5) Ad. Outfit, $x. 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $1: 
offer. Send 2c. stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 
IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New VYorr. 











Catalogue on application. Importations promptly ma:/e 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, '%37.Etist >“ 
SHORTHAND. 


was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 

WHY? adopted and taught in the New York 
public day schools, 

BECA USE it is the Best, and has the /atest 

/K and most sractical text-books, 

Alphabet and Specimen Pages Free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & 80NS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 156 5th 


Ave., cor. 0thSt. Live and practical methods. Special 
Course and Rates to Teachers. 


The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antweip, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 


Baron NILs Posse, K.G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston, 
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Narrative runs its course with such easy 
grace that one cannot help being charmed. 
The book is bound in leather, with an elab- 
orate leaf and scroll design stamped on the 
cover, It is finely illustrated. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston.) 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY 


To reach the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., and that is 
via the Southern Railway, “ Piedmont Air 
Line” This has been fully demonstrated 
within the past four weeks. To meet the 
demand of the traveling public, the South- 
ern Railway has been running its vestibuled 
limited trains in two and three sections 
Commencing Sunday, October 6, a third 
limited train was put on, called the Exposi- 
tion Flyer, leaving New York 11 o’clock 
A. M., reaching Atlanta following morning 
at 10 o’clock. The patronage of this train 
has been far beyond expectation, and if it 
continues to increase as it has done in the 
past week, it will require two sections to 
accommodate the travel. ‘The Southern 
Railway enjoys terminal facilities at Atlanta 
and, in fact, in nearly every Southern city 
of importance, that no other line has, con 
sequently are prepared to give the traveling | 
public better facilities and accommodations, 


Glucinum or beryllium, the metal found 
in beryl and emerald, is ceasing to be a 
chemical rarity, and promises to come into | 
practical use before long. It is lighter and | 
stronger than aluminum, but its chief value 
lies in its electrical conductivity, being as 
high as that of silver. Its value now is 
$17 83 a pound. 


The British surveving ship Penguzn has 
recently discovered the deepest spct in the 
Pacific that has yet been found. The 
deepest place hitherto known, a locality 
near Japan, was 4,655 fathoms, but at the 
new place mentioned above (lat. 23° 40’ S., 
long. 175° 10° W.) the line broke when 
4,900 fathoms had run out. 


“Art Education” has been entirely re- 
modeled The title page is a strong work 
of art by Harper R. Hunter, designer to 
Tiffany’s. The cover is of heavy antique 
paper; color, an artistic brown, and the 
rich, reddish-brown ink harmonizes with 
the cover p per perfectly so that the effect 
is fully up to the standard of the highest 
class art journals of the day. The inside 
is the finest of coated or “wood cut”! 
paper which brings out the exquisite half- | 
tone engravings to the best advantage. | 
The frontispiece of the first number of the 
“Complete Edition,” as the new form is 
called, is an excellent reproduction of 
Turner's “ Venice” which, with the histori- 
cal sketch appended, enables the teacher at 
a distance from museums of art to give her | 
pupils an insight into the work of this great | 
master of landscape painting. 


This number is devoted mainly to a %l Ruby Street, 


résumé of the summer conventions of art 
and manual training teachers, including 
portraits of several leaders in manumental | 
lines of work. There is also much of news 
and personal nature relating to teachers | 
and schools in this field and a strong edi- | 
torial on the subj ct of examination ques- 
tions in drawing for teachers. The editorial 
staff now consists of the following: James 
Clell Witter, editor and manager; associ- 
ates, Henry T. Bailey, state director of | 
drawing, Massachusetts ; Walter S. Good- | 
nough, director of drawing Brooklyn pub- 
lic schools and Chas A. Bennett, professor 
of manual training, Teachers college, New 
York city. Professor Bennett has charge 
of the “ Department of Manual Training in 
Art Education,” which is an important part 
of the magazine, contributed to by many of 
the ablest writers on this subject. The 
magazine is now published by the J. C. 
Witter Co., 853 Broadway, N. Y., in two 





The Magic Touch 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. You smile at 
the idea. But if you suffer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be. 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


“That Just Hits It!’’ 


“That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!” Hood’s Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 


Hood’s = Cures 


Take Hood’s Pills for Sick Headache. ~ 








Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 


controlled and cured 


by 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. . Hospital of pws beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS. 8. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
ROCKFORD. ILL 





























Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 
a week at home, using or eclling 
Gray Piaters, or taking orders for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 
art, only complete outfit, including 
{J trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all marerials for pre- 
paring, polishing. plating and fin- 
ishing. no toys, small in traveling 
case, large for shops. description, 


> prices. testimonials, samples free. 
Gray & Vo., Plating Wor' 
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5 where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. mISCOe 
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Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogue?, 
e HR E e ere rills, Teachers’ Aids, Lae 


Writers, Amusements, Essays, /* 
bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 
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editions—the ‘Method Edition” at 75 
cents per year, devoted as its name implies, 
to methods of teaching drawing and kin- 
dred arts, and the ‘“‘ Complete Edition” at 
$1.50, devoted to art education in its broad- 
est sense. 
DELEGATES 
To the annual meeting of superintend- 
ents of National Educational Association 
to be held in Jacksonville, Fla., in February, 
1896, will find the fastest and most superbly 
equipped trains for through Pullman cars 
on tae Atlantic Coast Line and Plant system 
operating in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vama Railroad. This is the only line via 
Richmond and Charleston. 


Teachers of science will be pleased to 
learn, that the Ziegler Electric Co., 141 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. (which enjoys 
such a wide and enviable reputation for the 
manufacture of low priced, though well 
made and serviceable scientific apparatus 
for schools and colleges), is about to go to 
press with their “ Addena A,” a descriptive 
and illustrated price list of new and im- 
proved physical apparatus. Write them 
for a copy, giving name and address, and 
mention this journal. 


Low EXCURSION RATES SOUTH AND 
PACIFIC COAST. 

The Southern Railway (Piedmont Air 
Line) have just issued a circular announce 
ing low excursion rates to Southera Cities 
and Winter reso:ts. The new points to 
which excursion tickets are sold this 
winter include many prominent Southern 
cities. This great system penetrates every 
Southern state over its own rails ; operates 
solid trains, vestibuled sleeping and dining 
cars, from New York to New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, —Tampa, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Asheville. Chattanooga, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis. This is the route that forms the 
great California Limited via New Orleans 
in connection with the Sunset Limited, the 
most elegant appointed train service be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific. For rates, 
schedules, etc., call on or address, R. D. 
Carpeuter, general agent. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern passenger agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 

Don't borrow trouble—but if you have throat 
trouble borrow a bottle of Pond’s Extract, and find 
specdy relief. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce a new 
work of fiction entitled A Savage of Civil?- 
zation. There is no author’s name to the 
book, which contains a story of an embit- 
tered life and an unheard of revenge. The 
Narrative shows that even amid the flames 
of anarchy, love will have its way. 


_ The Nickel Plate Road controls the Din- 
ing Stations on its line and they reeeive un- 
tinted praise. 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is dried a 
whole year. 

That’s why 


it lasts so. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, | 


Freckles, Moth Patch 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
andevery blem 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 

ears—no other 

as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce no coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
tad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skm preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y 

For sale by ail Druggiets and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada and Barone. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ta7-Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
errest and proof of any one selling the same. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 5-203 ms) 






PURIFIES 





by depilatory; if strong, by electricity , per- 
manently. 20 years’ experience. Dermatol- 
ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 
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£ THE > 
4 Beye LADIES ! > 
4 i Do youlikeaQupof > 
4 m6 GOOD TEA??> 
4 Company If so, send this > 
4 advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a %4 lb. sample of the best T im- 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. 
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{ CHINA CLOSETS? § 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. . 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, p 
and ruin your health, when you 
qom get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging > 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, r 








4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. , 
made by getting > 


¢ GOODINCOMES 
4 orders for our > 


4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 

4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 


4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 
4 particulars, address : + 
4 ' > 
<The Great American Tea Ct,» 


4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
VvTvV""re"-?re+trt€=;:, werrrer eS 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


S The GRAND UNION HOTEL 









Fourth Ave., 41st and 4 ?d’™ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 







Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggege to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
S@OCGeee ee 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Has been in use for nearly a century. It was originally made for the most celebrated 
beauty of her time—Madame JULIE RECAMIER—and by its constant use she retained 
her exquisite complexion until her death, at eighty. 

RECAMIER CREAM is the only preparation of its kind which has received 
the indorsements of eminent physicians and chemists. Used by Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, Mesdames Adelina Patti, Sarah Bern- = 


hardt, James Brown Potter, Langtry, Lillian Russell, and thou- 
sands of fashionable women all over the world. 
RECAMIER CREAM is not a cosmetic. You apply it 


at night and wash it off in the morning. 


Price $1.50 per jar. Sample bottle sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 Cents. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Recamier Mfg Co., 131 W. 31st St., New York. 
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MESERYEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of th 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 


A HISTORY OF ART, 


For Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, and Apt 
Students and Tourists in Europe, 


By WI. H. GOODYEAR, BA. 


** As a text-book or as a handv volume to Carry to 
Europe with one as _— to historic art, this book 
seems to be peculiarly suitable, both by reason of 
brevity and at the same time its completeness, ang 
by reason of the categorical manner in which the 
facts are arranged and set forth.” 

The Americ Architect, 

** Goodyear’s History o of Art is all that could be de. 
sired as a Text-Book on this subject. We use it 
each year with wy delig t and heartily 
recommend it to all Art Students.’”’—Miss E, A, 
Ketty, Prin, Charlestog, (S. C.,) Female Seminary, 

Illustrations in color, 377 pa 
$14 Joyal, Svo. Cloth. Price $3.50." 

Special rates for introduction, 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 
56 East Tenth St.. New York, 





TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 
Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, 
A MODEL TEXT-BOOK. 


HUTCHISON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Revised Edition 1895. 


The rapid increase in the sale of this book has necessitated the making of a new set of electro- 
type plates and advantage has been taken of this opportunity for making any changes that would 
keep the book fully up todate. Among the new features will be noticed a more pleasing style of 
type, new illustrations, a new chapter on first aid in accidents, topical outlines, experiments, etc. 
The new edition, like the previous one, fully meets the requirements of the laws prescribing instruc- 
tion in the nature and effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. 


Chicago. 





Price for introduction $1.08, for exchange, 60 cents. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Poblishers, 43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


H, I, SMITH, 14 Ashburton Pace, Bostcn. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST. 31 &, 17TH ST. 








CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mecssls scr.ping together so me bh miserable Latin and 
Grog as rot, Care be learned others ise easily and delightfully = 4 year.”—Mu 
‘sar, ae Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
b , e s for examination, $1. 
rk’s Practical ‘and "Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to i & a ame Price to teachers for examination, ‘si 00. 
Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
covtan ah ‘8 French Series, etc. 
(2 Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 





Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





h fese in Twenty-Nine Principal 
aati che ties in the United States 
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Q Literal and oe XOX 
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S90 Greek, Latin, rat 
German, Italian, Spanish 
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ARTHUR ae ag ag ae 
, is ) 4 Sooper Inseltater 5, 2 vere 
GRATIS!  Sanep FREE OF 
The School 
Music Review. 


A monthly periodical devoted to the interests of 
Music in Schools. Published on the first of 
every month, price, 5 cents; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 50 cents. 


9988090 
O 





Each number contains one or more specially se- 
ected School Songs, in both notations, and suited 
to the capacities of the chilaren in the different di- 
visions ; also exercises and tests in sight singing. 

An Extra Supplement, consisting of a suitable 
School Song, is trequently presented. This is given 
only with the number with which it is issued and is 
afterwards sold at the price marked upon it. 

A list of the music which has already appeared 
will be sent on application, which may be obtained 
separately, price, 5 cents per number. 





Complete List of School Songs, Action Songs, 
School Cantatas, and Operettas, mailed 
Sree upon application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«« MAIN \/ ONDERFUL" 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
voard, and bound 1n cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It is just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New Yorkfand Chicago 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING GD, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 

















Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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